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NDUSTRIAL questions are up- 
permost in the mind of the whole 
country today- They are engag- 
ing the most absorbing thought of 
statesmen, labor organizations, 
captains of industry, clubs, and educators, in 
all their complexity, since they vitally affect 
every class of people and none more than the 
deaf. This subject is so large that with the 
time at my disposal 1 can only touch upon a 
few of its salient features, but if I succeed in 
bringing its import home to you and get you 
to thinking on how much your happiness and 
success depend on a proper understanding of 
your relations to it, I shall feel well repaid. 
And bear in mind that all through this ad- 
dress I am speaking for the ninety and nine 
of us and not for the one that represents the 
fortunate few. They are abundantly able to 
take care of themselves. It is time the aver- 
age deaf man and woman should receive more 
consideration. For is it not the average man 
that really does the work of the world and 
fights its battles on land and sea? 

And while we are dealing with the average 
man we might also revise some of our ideas 
of success. We have been looking at this al- 
luring term with distorted mental vision long 
enough. Success is simply increasing one's 
usefulness by honest and persistent effort at 
some honorable employment or calling. There 
need be nothing brilliant about it, and if tar- 
nished by dishonesty, trickery or even luck, 
it is not true success. Success is a question of 
degree. There is ordinary success and ex- 
traordinary success, and success all the way 
between these two extremes, but one is as 
good as another in its place, and deserving 
of the highest commendation. We must not 
expect the man of ordinary ability to attain 
extraordinary success, but we have a right to 
expect the man of extraordinary ability to 
achieve more than ordinary success. 

Industrial progress means the discarding of 
old ways of doing things, the invention of 
tools, of time and labor saving machinery, new 
processes in building and manufacturing, in- 
creased soil production, speed and volume in 
transportation, rapid communication, provid- 
ing work for the unemployed and pensions for 
the disabled and aged, and more education, a 
living-wage education, better working con- 
ditions, shorter hours and a higher standard 
of living for the workers. Some of these we 
already have to a remarkable degree, and are 
apparently heading toward a solution of the 
others. 

Industrial progress is revolutionizing edu- 
cational standards from the primary school 
to the university. No scheme of education is 
now acceptable that is not practical, and 
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manual training, domestic arts, trades, agri- 
cultural and technical schools, established by 
the state and private munificence, are the order 
of the day. The latest addition to the list 
are the rural schools, for which a great future 
is predicted. Here in the south under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture 
50,000 boys are receiving instruction in scienti- 
fic farming. The schools of the deaf which 
were pioneers in this movement, are also per- 
forming a grand work, but many are crippled 
in their efforts by limited appropriations. Gal- 
laudet college, the only one for the deaf in 
the world, is yielding to the spirit of the times, 
and gradually its curriculum is assuming a 
more scientific and technical character. The 
best solution for the higher education of the 
deaf is a technical school with a literary de- 
partment. 

The professions of law. the ministry, medi- 
cine and teaching are closed to us, except for 
what preaching is required for us among our 
own people, and the demand in the last named 
calling is already diminishing. In the com- 
mercial world it is rather the exception than 
the rule to see the deaf making headway. In 
the higher technical field deafness has been 


so far too great a handicap for any extended 
operations on our part. In the realm of pure 
art individuals here and there have gained 
distinction, but very few make a living at it. 
As to journalism, I know of only three who 
publish newspapers for the hearing, but of 
none that make it a means of support either 
as reporters or editorial writers. In spite of 
the noble fight by Mr. George W. Veditz to 
remove the strictures barring the deaf from 
positions in the civil service of the govern- 
ment. there is not much encouragement from 
that source. 

The question now is: Are the deaf keep- 
ing abreast of the changes that are going on 
in the industrial world and taking advantage 
of all the Opportunities offered them ? Hardly. 
Why? Because of so much use of machinery, 
the addition to the industrial army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and women 
trained in the industrial schools, agricultural 
schools and colleges, and the manufacturing 
plants of the country, the inability of the 
schools for the deaf to carry industrial educa- 
tion far enough, and the fact that the end of 
school with the deaf is practically the end of 
their instruction. Besides these, scientific 
management may yet become a factor that will 
have to be reckoned with in our case. 

So altered are conditions to our disad- 
vantage and so close is competition that the 
experienced old timers among the deaf and 
those in a position to know, are advising the 
younger generation of both sexes to keep away 
from the cities and stick to the smaller towns 
and rural districts. The reason why so many 
deaf have done well in the past in the mechani- 
cal callings, is because that is the training they 
got in the schools from the beginning of the 
establishment of industrial departments. It 
is the realization of an adage, “What you 
would have come out of the land you must 
first put into the schools." But the times are 
calling for a modification of the old order of 
things, the addition of agricultural branches 
and putting in active operation labor bureaus 
to assist the deaf in securing employment. 
The establishment of such bureaus does not 
relieve 11s from doing all we can to help our- 
selves. We should mingle more and more 
with the hearing, for is it not the great hear- 
ing world that sets the pace and creates the 
standard by which we must measure our- 
selves? So much speech teaching in the 
schools ought to prove helpful here. We 
should keep in touch with the public press, 
voicing our opinions and disseminating in- 
formation of all kinds that will give the great 
public a just estimate of our standing as 
citizens. For volumes we insert in the deaf 
press the hearing public is none the wiser. 
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Every advantage should be taken of local, 
country and state fairs, to make known our 
abilities as craftmen and workers. 

The industrial education of the deaf must 
be carried on with more up-to-date methods, 
more machinery and more thoroughly trained 
instructors. On this last subject I have some- 
what enlarged in the industrial department of 
the 1'olta Review for September. The train- 
ing of deaf girls should have more reference 
to domestic services,* and home or near home 
industries, such as dressmaking, tailoring, mil- 
linery. floriculture, poultry raising, etc. 

A deaf girl told me not long ago that what 
she got in a factory was little more than a pit- 
tance compared with what she made at dress- 
making in her home town. 

Unless my recollection is badly at fault, there 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 women engaged 
In farming and allied pursuits in the West and 
other parts of the country. Whether this be 
so or not. what is there to prevent deaf women 
front doing such tilings on a small scale at 
least? Up in Wisconsin there is a deaf 
woman who is making the cultivation of 
ginseng quite a success as a side issue. 

In the same state two other deaf women 
have done similiarly in poultry raising. There- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
■deaf women with proper preparation could 
make such occupations means of self-support. 

There is no more crying need in the deaf 
world to-day than that of training for rural 
occupations. The hearing are forging ahead 
in this matter by leaps and bounds. For ex- 
ample. within a few years the University of 
Wisconsin has raised its State from second or 
third to first place as the dairy state in the 
union. Nor is this work being confined ex- 
clusively to the schools, colleges and experi- 
ment stations. Take for instance the “back- 
to-the-soil" movement by the members of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, who have pur- 
chased in that State land to the extent of 
1.500,000 acres, not to hold but to cultivate. 

For the rural occupations I shall make no 
plea myself but let deaf men egaged in four 
of them speak : 

The dairyman says: “Dairying offers 

special advantages to the deaf. They can be- 
come independent : they will mingle with busi- 
ness men, bankers and others ; and they may 
come to own considerable property." 

The gardener: “In the country the door 
of opportunity is still open and agriculture in 
all its different divisions of farming, stock- 
raising, gardening, and so on, offers to the 
enterprising and industrious deaf man chances 
by which he can engage in business indepen- 
dently and profitably, a business, too, in which 
his loss of hearing will handicap him less than 
in almost any other. If his capital is small, 
he would do better to become a gardener. 
Our towns and cities are growing by leaps and 
bounds and the business of supplying them 
with fresh fruit and vegetables is growing so 
fast that the business offers excellent op- 
portunities to a young man, industrious and 
enterprising.” 

The poult ryman : “and right here I would 
say that in the whole list of occupations open 
to the deaf there is none more profitable, if 
mastered and properly managed, than the 
business of poultry raising. One’s deafness 
will not bar him from building up a trade with 
the first families of his town of 20 per cent, 
above market prices, or with leading hotels 
and other large consumers of fresh eggs, or. 
in case he lives on a farm, from making a 
profitable arrangement with commission mer- 
chants in the city. My advice not long ago 

♦See Industrial department of Volta Review for 
June, 1911. 


Another of Mr. Schroeder’s 
Inventions 

Mr. Austin Schroeder, of St. Paul, 
Minn., has invented and patented a 
number of useful things, but his latest 
— "Schroeder’s Combined Folding 
Clothes Basket and Ironing Board 
Stand — promises to be of especial in- 
terest to the busy housewife for the 
reason that it is designed to make her 
work easier and quicker. 

The accompanying cut gives a 
splendid idea of its usefulness. 

Some of the points claimed by the 
inventor are: It can be easily folded 
and hung up when not in use. When 
set up for use it is converted into a 
V-shaped clothes-basket holding cloth- 
ing right under the board which you 
iron, thereby saving many a step from 
basket to board as in the old way. 
Further, your skirts and sheets will 
“schkokdkk’s combined folding clothes basket hang down in the basket while they 
and ironing board stand are heing ironed, so that they will not 

touch the dirty floor. You can hang 
the ironed sheets, garments, etc., on the pole 
right in front. The device is substantial in 
construction, yet light in weight, and can be 
handled with ease. It has been placed on sale 
at department and hardware stores. The 
patent is pending. 

We hope the inventor will be as successful, 
if not more so, with this device, as he has been 
with his other inventions. 

In the foregoing excerpts one thought 
running through them which should be given 
emphasis is this : Begin now while you are 
young. Don't put it off to a “more convenient 
season,” which usually never comes. 

If in this talk you think I have drawn too 
dark a picture of the general situation as re- 
gards the deaf, remember that it is better to 
have erred in this respect than to have filled 
your minds with mistaken notions of life or 
inspired with false hopes. So many of the 
deaf in school form such roseate views of their 
future that a tumbling over of their air cas- 
stles once in a while may do no harm but 
possibly much good. That the deaf have done 
well, indeed in many and varied lines, the 
school papers and the American Industrial 
to a young man fresh from college was to hire Journal furnish ample evidence ; but their suc- 

out on some large poultry farm for just his cess is no guarantee of yours. Each one must 

board and clothes, stay a whole year and learn work out his own salvation, and it is far bet- 

the business from A to Z before he took it up ter to start out with sensible views than vis- 

on any considerable scale." ionary ones. 

The farmer : “It is mv opinion that a deaf 1 can not close without a word of the fine 
man can do better on a farm than anywhere work your able, honored and progressive su- 

else ; and if he uses his brains as well as his perintendent inaugurated at this institution 

muscle, will win out in this line where he would s j x years ago, conducted as it should be in a 

lose in most other lines of business. 1 would more or less scientific manner, by a thoroughly 

advise my deaf friends by all means to get trained instructor, Mr. Duncan Cameron, a 

hold of a little farm if possible. By raising Wisconsin boy of whom we up there are justly 

his own eatables, at the present price of all proud. It is hard to realize how much this 

food stuffs the farmer can live much better means for the deaf throughout the country, 

and cheaper than his city brother. He has f or it often occurs that greater good comes 

the satisfaction of working for himself and he from wdiat a man inspires than from what he 

can really have a better time. Of course, there actually does. Mississippi has been called the 

is hard work, but you will find that in all “cow country,” but neither cows nor cotton 

branches of business. I have a deaf boy who j s going to make its future. With 30,000,- 

spends his summers with me, and he takes to DOO acres of virgin soil of unsurpassed fertility 

farm work like a duck to w-ater. I expect to ant i an ideal climate, she is waiting to aid the 

make a first-class framer of him in the course homeseeker in bringing into being about every 

of time.” known vegetable and animal product. 

During the convention last summer Supt. C. What a splendid opportunity for the deaf 
E. White, of Kansas, after arguing against 0 f your state? 

the drift of the deaf to factories in the cities, at ’ 

the meeting of the industrial section, uttered Hear the truth, and hear the truth, 

these signficant words. “It seems to me that And bring the truth to hear on all you are. 

all the influence of the management of the And do. assured that only good comes thence, 

schools should be directed toward getting the What’er the shape good takes. 

pupils to the farm.” -Robert Browning. 
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BY O. J. W. 



SINCE the year tBi6 when Laur- 
ent Clerc, the Apostle to the Deal 
of the New World, landed in 

a America and became very closely 
identified with the founding and 
management of the first School for the Deaf 
at Hartford, Conn., there have been several 
deaf Founders and Superintendents of Schools 
for the Deaf. Mr. J. H. Coleman founded 
the Florida School, Mr. R. P. McGregor 
founded the St. Louis Day School, Mr. Lars 
M. Larson founded the New Mexico School. 
Mr. Ellsworth Long founded the Oklahoma 
School, Mr. E. P. Clear}' founded the Evans- 
ville, Ind., Day School, Mr. Harry White 
founded the Utah School, and Mr. W. C. 
Ritter founded the Virginia School for Colored 
Deaf and lllind Children at Newport News, 
Va. We believe this list can be lengthened 
to some extent, and we believe also that there 
were many deaf-mutes whose names are not 
recorded but who like Laurent Clerc played 
important, even an essential, parts in the 
founding of a large majority of the schools 
for the deaf in the United States. 

At the present time Mr. Ritter is the only 
one of the founders enjoying the fruits of 
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girl and in payment the mother would do our 
family washing. My wife entered into the 
agreement." 

This was in the year 1895. No further 
mention is made of the little child. It is pos- 
sible that in the years of struggle that fol- 
lowed — the removal of Mr. and Mrs. Ritter 
from Staunton to Hampton, and thence to 
Richmond : the death of Mrs. Ritter in 1905, 
and the constant endeavor to convince suc- 


This resolution was brought to the attention 
of Governor Montague of Virginia. 

In 1906, bill appropriating S5000 offered by 
Mr. Harry R. Houston, Delegate from Eliza- 
beth City County, passed both houses and re- 
ceived the signature of the Governor. On 
account of a clerical error, which ommitted the 
words appropriating the money, no funds 
could be obtained. However, the school was 
at last established by law. 

In 1908, Legislature recognized the vali- 
dity of the Act of 1906 by appropriating 
$25,000 for a school. 

In 1910 an appropriation of $45,500 for ad- 
ditional buildings and support was made. 

In 1912 the Legislature of Virginia again 
made an appropriation — this time $60,000. 

When the school opened with one building 
in 1908 there were 32 deaf and blind pupils, 
in 1910 there were 54. and at the present time 
there are 75. 

So far. and within the brief period of four 
years, the State of Virginia has given $128,500 
for her colored deaf and blind children. No 
other state in the Union, it is safe to say, has 
ever exhibited such liberality. 

Hon. Harry R. Houston, Delegate from 
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their labors, all the others having either volun- 
tarily retired or been superseded by hearing- 
men who coveted the goodly trees the travail 
of the deaf-mutes had brought to fruition. 

The events which led up to the realization 
of Mr. Ritter’s efforts in Virginia are strange- 
ly identical with those that attended the efforts 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in 1817. and 
also of his son Rev. Thomas Gallaudet in 1849, 
in the missionary field. Just as Alice Cogswell 
unconsciously led to the founding of the Hart- 
ford School, just as Amanda Lathrop, on her 
death bed, unconsciously pointed out the way 
to deaf-mute Missions, so also a colored deaf- 
mute child, whose name is yet unknown, led 
Mr. Ritter to found the Virginia School. We 
give the story in Mr. Ritter’s own words: 
“One day a colored woman came to our home 
(in Staunton) bringing her deaf and dumb 
daughter and a note from the wife of the 
Superintendent of the School for white chil- 
dren. The note explained that the colored 
woman had tried to get the little afflicted 
child into the white school as a pupil. Hut 
that could not be done. Then the idea struck 
the mind of the wife of the Superintendent 
that perhaps my wife would teach the little 


cessive sessions of the legislature of the neces- 
sity for the school caused the child to be lost 
to mind. On the other hand, it is probable 
also that a search of the records of the school 
will reveal her presence there. 

The successive steps leading up to the es- 
tablishment of the school are as follows: 

In 1895, private school in the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ritter with one pupil. 

In 1895. Virginia Association of the Deaf 
passes a resolution endorsing the project of 
a State School for Colored Deaf and Blind 
Children. 

In 1897. attempt made to establish a Deaf 
and Blind Department of the Hampton Nor- 
mal Institute. This attempt failed. 

In 1902, bill to establish the school offered 
in the Legislature by Mr. S. Gordon Cunnings. 
Endorsed by many prominent legislators but 
no action taken. 

In 1904, resolution of inquiry into the 
need of a school offered by Mr. J. X. Stubbs 
in the House of Delegates passed. Xo action 
taken by the Senate. 

In 1904. National Association of the 
Deaf in convention at St. Louis passed a re- 
solution approving Mr. Ritter's efforts. 


Elizabeth City County and publisher of the 
Hampton Monitor, upon the staff of which are 
two deaf-mutes, is President of the Board of 
Visitors of the School. He has been de- 
signated as its “Patron Saint." I am sure he 
deserves the honor and yet 1 am equally sure 
that he will not begrudge the confession that 
without the efficient co-operation of Mr. Ritter 
he would not have succeeded so well. 

Mr. Ritter occupies the position of Super- 
intendent. Mrs. Ritter ( formerly Miss Les- 
lie Harrison, of North Carolina, and his second 
wife) is the Matron. Together with their 
three-year old daughter. Leslie Harrison Rit- 
ter. and Messrs. Scott and Britt and Messrs. 
Bass and Carpenter, the last named being 
Boys’ Supervisor and the others teachers, 
they live in a handsome brick cottage about 
one hundred yards from the main building. 

The buildings are four in number : first, 
the main building which is large, substantial 
and ornamental : second, the industrial build- 
ing which also is large, commodious and hand- 
some : third, the dining-room and kitchen 
which is smaller and will soon be enlarged ; 
and fourth, the teachers’ cottage which is well 
built and home-like. Plans for another large 
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and handsome building are now in course of 
preparation. 

The school is located on fifty acres of land, 
half of which is leased but may soon be pur- 
chased. Farming, shoemaking, chair-caning, 
mattress - making, broom - making, cooking, 
laundering, and embroidery are among the 
trades taught. 

Superintendent Ritter enjoys carte blanche 
in the management of the school. The Board 
of Visitors trusts him implicitly, and no won- 
der. He has met all the varied and difficult 
problems which the management of a large 
public institution bring forth. 

I have watched the progress of the school 
closely. The first year I attempted to ad- 
dress the pupils in their chapel. The attempt 
failed, and I retired feeling as stupid as they 
were. The second year 1 tried again and with 
much better results. The third year another 
attempt was made. This time so bright and 
intelligent were the looks of the children I 
was almost convinced that if the waters of the 
Pierian Springs had been poured forth they 
would have drank deeply. 

In this school the Combined System is em- 
ployed and the results amply justify its use. 

But what of Mr. W. C. Ritter, the founder 
and moving spirit of the school, you ask. 
Who is he? First of all. he is a Virginian, 
bom in Clark County about forty years ago. 
He was educated at the Staunton School. 
He is a scientific agriculturist and an expert 


HEN there came in the mail one 
morning, four little oblong slips 
of blue, admitting us to "Uni- 
versity Day” at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, we were 
pleased at the thoughtful courtesy of the 
sender, a dental student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and we agreed to attend the 
exercises "just to see what it is like" and be- 
cause he had urged it. On the stated day we 
joined the throng hurrying toward the 
Academy of Music and, as we settled into 
our seats and began to watch the hall quickly 
fill with a distinguished assembly, it dawned 
upon us that we were indeed privileged to be 
present on the most important day of the 
academic year, for men of great deeds and 
fame from far and near had gathered to re- 
ceive degrees from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Shortly before the beginning of the exer- 
cises, the students, numbering thousands, each 
class bearing its own banner, appeared through 
an archway at the rear of the great stage, 
marching in double file to the Speaker s desk, 
there dividing and stepping down to the 
orchestra floor on each side in single file. 
When all were seated and Provost Edgar 
Fahs Smith had been escorted to the chair ol 
state, there followed a most imposing body 
of learned men. each man wearing his acade- 
mic dress, the hood denoting his degree with 
the color of the university by which it was be- 
stowed — the crimson of Harvard, the blue of 
Yale, the orange and black of Princeton and 
the light blue and red of Cambridge. The 
importance of every one else in the great au- 
dience decreased quite to the vanishing point. 
Among the recipients of degrees were Justice. 
Lurton of the Supreme Court and Dr. Wil- 
liam Mayo, the famous surgeon of Rochester, 
Minnesota. The assembly arose cn masse 
as the orchestra began the inspiring strains of 


printer. He is president of the Virginia State 
Association of the Deaf and the leader among 
the Deaf of Virginia. In fact he has been 
a leader of the Deaf of Virginia for twenty 
years. In appearance he is tall and lank, 
active in his movements, a ready speaker, a 
voluminous writer and the possessor of a 
trenchant humor and a ready sympathy 
which is attractive and lasting. In many 
ways he resembles Abraham Lincoln and had 
he Honest Abe’s chin whiskers he might be 
mistaken by the colored pupils as their Great 
Emancipator. 

Some one has described genius as simply 
the capacity for doing hard work and bearing 
hard knocks. In this respect Mr. Ritter is 
a real genius. He is always up with the ris- 
ing sun and until its going down he is work- 
ing, working, working everywhere — in the 
field hoeing corn, in the class-room solving 
questions of teaching, in his office giving 
orders, at his desk answering correspondence, 
and in the village purchasing supplies. 

A story is told of an unheralded visit of 
Governor Mann to the school last summer. 
As he approached the grounds the Governor 
espied a mud-bespattered individual planting 
fence posts. He revealed his identity and 
asked for Superintendent Ritter. “Well, 
that’s me" was the oral reply, and the Gover- 
nor stared. After a thorough inspection of 
the books and the buildings his Excellency 
left with this remark: "If all the superinten- 
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"America," the immense volume of the power- 
ful voices of men making the rafters ring 
and thrilling our very souls. 

All this was very important to the university, 
yet it holds only a secondary position in this 
sketch, serving as an introduction of Edwin 
Winfred Xies of New York City, Gallaudet 'i i 
who was one of those in the long files of 
students which marched into the Academy of 
Music that day. His position was behind 
the banner of the First Year Class of the 
Dental School. 

Somewhere between the ages of six and 
seven, the subject of this sketch fell a victim 
to that dread disease cerebro spinal meningitis, 


dents of our state institutions were farmers 
like you, Virginia would have the finest and 
best managed state institutions in the country." 

As has already been remarked, Mr. Ritter 
is a genius in that he possesses a wonderful 
capacity for receiving and swallowing hard 
knocks. But this does not mean supine sub- 
mission to persistent and unjust attacks. He 
is no coward. He can talk back some — 
and then some more — whenever a real neces- 
sity arises. People, white and black, both 
great and small, not knowing him will some- 
times come up to him and proceed to argue 
and finding him respectful and silent will pro- 
ceed to unwarranted knocking — and then, oh 
then, when the torrents of his righteous in- 
dignation pour forth they will make a bee- 
line for the nearest picket fence and vault over. 
It is said that one black and brawny individual 
who escaped in this way made a detour of 
the grounds and coming upon the hen-roost 
deliberately stole a fine assortment of pullets 
and sold them in the village, and with the pro- 
ceeds rebuilt a tumble-down and abandoned 
church and became a deacon therein. He did 
not want to be led into the temptation of 
knocking Mr. Ritter any more. Columns of 
anecdotes could be written about the founder 
of the Virginia School for the Colored Deaf 
and Blind Children, each anecdote showing 
the varied phases of his life as a printer, a 
politician, a farmer, a teacher and a superin- 
tendent. 


NIES 


of hearing gone and that of sight nearly so. 
After many months of heart-breaking sus- 
pense, sight slowly returned and there were 
grateful hearts in the Nies family. Happily, 
the faculty of speech remained and was care- 
fully cultivated by his devoted parents and 
interested relatives and friends. At the age 
of eight, Mr. Nies entered the Lexington 
Avenue School for the Deaf, New York, at 
the time E. A. Gruver was principal, where 
he remained about eight years. 

Although it was his original intention to 
enter Columbia University, he eventually en- 
rolled at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
Class of 1911, and after successfully passing 
through the vicissitudes which invariably at- 
tend the progress of a buoyant, impulsive and 
independent nature he left Washington, a 
sheepskin labelled "BA.” tucked into his in- 
side coat pocket and with a head which fitted 
into his hat without a jot of discomforting 
tightness. That's one for Mr. Nies! 

For some time during vacations, partly to 
pass the time but mostly to fill his pocket-book, 
Mr. Nies worked in the laboratory connected 
with the dental office of his uncle, Doctor 
Frederick Nies, of Brooklyn, the experiences 
there no doubt giving him the necessary im- 
petus toward the selection of the profession 
for which he is now preparing himself. In 
the Fall of 1911, choosing the University of 
Pennsylvania as having one of the best dental 
and medical courses in the United States, lie 
enrolled in a class of one hundred and fifty- 
five dental students and, despite his handi- 
cap, is making satisfactory progress, his prac- 
tice in his uncle's office serving him in good 
stead in mechanical dentistry which so many 
students consider the most difficult part of 
the course. 

For the first two years of the course, the 
medicals and the dentals — “meds" and “dents" 
for short — have certain branches of study to- 
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gether — anatomy, for instance, with practical 
work in the dissecting rooms, and medicines : 
in the third year each class is confined to it's 
own branch. At the end of the third year, 
the “dent" is graduated, and straightway 
hanging up his shingle, proceeds to make hu- 
manity miserable or happy as the case hap- 
pens to be ! The “med” must serve a year 
as an "interne” in a hospital with only bread 
and butter for his salary before he can be- 
gin to kill or cure his friends and patients. 

A warm-hearted friend in Philadelphia who 
recognizes Mr. Nies’s ambition and has faith 
in his ability and who, most fortunately, 
counts as friends some of the members of 
the faculty of the university, has bent her 
efforts toward bringing Mr. Xies into per- 
sonal intercourse with them wherein he gains 
privileges not often enjoyed by the students. 
The professors have invariably proffered as- 
sistance which proves his chief encouragement. 
He laughingly pronounces the professors 
“entirely human,” a view not held by the aver- 
age student. Mr. Nies’s request for “advance 
information" was promptly granted. He is 
enabled to look up and study subject matter be- 
forehand which greatly facilitates observation 
of exhibits in class. A fellow-student as 


kindly disposed as the professors uses car Iron 
sheets under his notes on the lectures, hands 
the duplicates to Mr. Nies, thus obviating, 
for the latter, the difficulty of reading speech 
and writing not simultaneously. He is strong 
on practical work such as microscopic work, 
chemistry, technical dentistry and dissecting, 
in a recent examination in the last named, 
gaining tire too mark, but how much he loses 
in lectures is a matter of conjecture. 

During the five years of Mr. Xies's life at 
Gallaudet, silent forces were working in his 
favor, preparing him for the social side of 
life at the university and among hearing 
people in Philadelphia. In his intercourse 
with the faculty and their friends, he gradu- 
ally actjuired the savoir faire which makes for 
social success in the world of the hearing. If 
there are hurts and rebuffs, his natural, cheer- 
ful optimism brushes them lightly aside — they 
are as naught. He speaks frequently and 
gratefully of the cordial sociability of the 
members of the faculty of Gallaudet who are 
ever ready to welcome the students into their 
homes. That is one of the best and most 
pleasant features of life on Kendall Green. 

Although an oralist bred, Air. Xies takes to 
signs as a duck does to water, his delivery 
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being as clear and forceful as if he were a 
tnanualist born ; he has the advantage of see- 
ing both sides of the shield and of being able 
to judge fairly, which cannot be said of the 
pure oralist or the rabid manualist. 

In spite of the naturally greater amount of 
study required of one who loses a considerable 
amount of the lectures in class, Mr. Nies finds 
time to engage in such sports as attract any 
healthy, vigorous, growing youth. Unable to 
play foot-ball as he did at Gallaudet, he went 
in for rowing, gaining a seat in the Dental 
boat in the Fall races. When the rowing sea- 
son closed, he joined the wrestling squad 
and this Spring he was among the candidates 
for the varsity crew. 

One friend who has passed through the 
same mill but in less degree and with less at 
stake and who understands so well the diffi- 
culties which beset Mr. Nies’s pathway, is giv- 
ing him all sympathy and encouragement; it 
follows that with so many advantages, such 
generous help from his parents, so many help- 
ful, loyal friends and with so much at stake 
for the deaf in general as well as for himself, 
it is up to him to justify their faith and hope. 

Lt'CY M. Sanders. 
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OX. HIRAM W. JOHNSON. 
Governor of California, had oc- 
casion, a few months ago, to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the affairs 
of the State School for the Deaf 
and Klind at Berkely. The published report 
of his findings contains a reference to the 
sign-language which The Misssssippi I oice 
truly says is: "as accurate aud judicious a 
statement of facts concerning the question of 
methods as might be expected from an edu- 
cator of long experience in this special pro- 
fession.” Governor Johnson said : 


"This sign-language is not, as I sup- 
posed it to be prior to the investigation . 
the spelling out of words by letters. Here 
is a distinct language by itself, comparable 
perhaps, to shorthand, by which gestures, 
facial expression, pantomime and the like 
convey ideas. 

This language is of inestimable value to 
the deaf and dumb, whether one method or 
another be taught in schools. It is a means 
by which they communicate with facility 
and rapidity among themselves, and the 
means by which speeches and lectures may 
be delivered among themselves. The deaf 
and dumb have lodges, gatherings and all 
assemblages just like other people, and in 
these assemblages their mode of communi- 
cation is not by spelling out by letters, but 
b\ this sign-language, in which orations 
may be delivered, speeches made and all 
things done from the platform that arc done 
by those who are not deaf. 

“ During the taking of the testimony in 
the case there was in constant attendance 
a large number of the deaf, who followed 
with the most intense interest the transla- 
tion of interpreter of the testimony, and 
his translation apparently was made as 
rapidly as the testimony was given by speak- 
ing witnesses." 


In commenting on the above in the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. X. Y., Mr. H. C. White, of 
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Arizona, reflects the general public opinion of 
others versed in the sign-language in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Coming from such a disinterested person in a 
position of responsibility, whose first consideration, 
as he said, was the welfare of the unfortunate chil- 
dren of the State, these words carry great weight. 
If everybody who has anything to do with the edu- 
cation of the deaf should investigate first, it is 
safe to say that he would come to the same con- 
clusion as that of Gov. Johnson. 

Educators and others who have the best 
interests of the deaf at heart will heartily con- 
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cur with what The Missouri Record has to 
say on the subject: 

“While we do not wish that there be cause for 
an investigation in every state in the Union, we 
do wish that every governor and every state officer 
were caused through some other means to appre- 
ciate as fully as does Governor Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, after six weeks' investigation and commin- 
gling with the deaf, the value of the sign-language 
to them also and of the superiority of a combina- 
tion of methods of instruction.” 

We commend Governor Johnson’s estimate 
of the sign-language as worthy of the widest 
possible circulation by the Bureau of Publi- 
city of the National Association of the Deaf, 

also by the Volta Bureau. 

* * * 

The Procedings of the Nineteenth Meeting 
of the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at the Wisconsin School 
at Delavan last July 6 — 13, have been printed 
and make an interesting and instructive vol- 
ume. One of the sessions was a conference 
on lip-reading as a means of communication in 
teaching, led by Mr. T. Y. Archer, formerly 
of North Carolina but now of the Oklahoma 
School. The minutes, of course, cannot be 
reproduced here in full, but the following 
taken from pages 157-158 will serve suffi- 
cinetly well to point a moral or adorn a tale : 

Question 9. Can moral instruction be imparted 
as well through speech reading as by other means? 

Mr. Archer. I would say in reference to that 
matter that for four years, in my connection with 
the North Carolina School, it was part of my duty 
to conduct on one Sunday morning a very brief 
chapel exercise for our pupils, orally taught. On 
the following Sunday the same duty devolved upon 
me in the manual department The entire oral de- 
partment was present in the first case, consisting 
of about one hundred and sixty pupils, and in 
the manual department they were about seventy-five. 

Rev. Father Moeller. How far were the pupils 
front you? 

Mr. Archer. Our chapel was about as large as 
this. I think the chairs were a little smaller than 
these, which might have brought them nearer. 
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Rev. Father Moeller. Was the room better 
lighted? 

Mr. Archer. 1 think not. 

Rev. Father Moeller. Were those in the back 
able to see yon ? 

Mr. Archer. Those with normal eye-sight could. 

Rev. Father Moeller. Was it new material which 
you gave them ? 

Mr. Archer. 1 will explain a little farther. Our 
oral services consisted partly of responsive read- 
ings which the pupils had memorized and which 
were led by the leader of the meeting. It con- 
sisted partly of concert recitation of standard hymns, 
and closed with a brief talk, ten, twelve, or fifteen 
minutes, by myself on some phase of the lesson 
they had just studied. The talk was entirely new ; 
they had no idea of what I was going to say. The 
same exercises were conducted with the manual de- 
partment in another room according to manual 
methods (signs). Judging by every standard 1 
know of, judging from results of moral and re- 
ligious training, to say the least, our oral pupils 
got as much, 1 think they got more than our manual 
pupils. 

Mr. Percival Hall. How did you test that? 

Mr. Archer. Judging by the interest manifested 
by the pupils as they sat and looked at me. I have 
never found it difficult to tell whether a pupil under- 
stood what I said or not. The conduct of the pu- 
pils, the expressions they made, their conversation 
with me about these things afterwards, and the 
resulting conduct of their lives all showed me, as 
I could judge, the oral department received more 
than the other. 

Mr. White: Wouldn't it be a good test to have 
them reproduced ? 

Mr. Archer: We frequently ask them to re- 
produce but I never asked them to reproduce these 
exercises as a test. 

Mrs. Balis : I have sat right over there and I 
have not understood one word that has been said, 
and if I. with forty years’ experience, can not get 
one word, how can a child of five or six without 
language, get the meaning? You claim too much; 
it is not right. I have looked around in oral schools 
where they say their pupils understand and I am 
positive they do not. If I, after forty years’ ex- 
perience in all countries, with all people, and when 
I know the subject under discussion, still can not 
understand what is being said, how can you ex- 
pect a child to do it? I beg you do not claim 
so much. It is wrong. Will all the deaf present 
who have read Mr. Archer’s lips please stand up. 
None rise, I see. The gentleman back there says 
he is a graduate of Mount Airy and has under- 
stood nothing and never has. 

Mr. Booth : I simply want to call attention to 
the fact that Mr, Archer has not been addressing 
deaf pupils. He has not been producing the speech 
as one does in a deaf school, more or less, to his 
audience. 

The desire to be shown on the part of those 
who questioned Mr. Archer would have done 
credit to a native Missourian. 

Mrs. Balis. who is deaf, an exceptionally 
good lip-reader and a successful teacher of 
long experience, took the wind completely out 
of the sails of the ultra-oralists at Delavan. 
Her manner of doing it was one of the fea- 
tures of the Convention. One cannot help 
admiring the spunk and gumption she dis- 
played on that and similiar occasions. In 
seeking to pave the way for an orderly re- 
treat for Mr. Archer, after his- encounter with 
Mrs. Balis. Mr. Booth did not help matters 
much by saying that Mr. Archer had not been 
talking "as one does in a deaf school.’ One 
of the claims of the ultra-oralists and others 
who follow in their wake is that the oral 
method restores the deaf to society. Mr. 
Archer had been talking as people in “soicetv" 
do and Mrs. Balis, try as she might and ex- 
pert lip-reader that she was, had not been able 
to understand a word lie said. Hers is no un- 


common experience of the deaf by whatever 
method they may have been taught. "Society" 
does not talk to the deaf "as one does in a 
deaf school.” "Society" is not composed of 
scientifically trained oral teachers. 

A few years ago. Miss Daisy Way, a star 
lip-reader in her school days, and much put 
forward by advocates of the oral method, 
still unlearned in the language of conven- 
tional signs, published in the Association Re- 
view, then edited by Mr. Booth, a plea that 
the general public, in other Words “society," 
should be taught how to talk to the deaf. 
Oralism was all right as long as she was in “a 
deaf school,” but after she had taken up the 
day’s work in this work-a-day world she soon 
came to the realization — no doubt as surpris- 
ing as it was painful — that people generally 
do not talk to a deaf person "as one does in 
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a deaf school.” In fact, they do not know 
how. Then a happy remedy suggested itself. 
To her it seemed to be the only way. The 
100,000,000 odd hearing people in this country 
must be taught how to talk to the 50,000 deaf 
citizens "as one does in a deaf school.’ The 
teaching of the hearing how to talk to the 
deaf opens up a field of usefulness for the 
oralists. We are almost certain that Mrs. 
Balis did not catch Mr. Booth’s remark or 
she would have had more to say concerning 
the extravagant and unwarranted claims of 
the ultra-oralists. Mr. Archer’s account of 
oral chapel exercise is not so much to the 
credit of the oral method as one easily might 
be led to suppose. The responsive readings, 
previously memorized, and familiar hymns 
are essentially memory exercises. The 10- 12- 
15-minute talks on some phase of the lesson 
previously studied could hardly have been 
“entirely new” since the pupils were already 
more or less familiar with the subject matter. 
One would think the talks were rather short 
for a Sunday — why so short? Eye strain? 
Exhausted subject? Exhausted teacher? Ex- 
hausted pupils? It is nothing uncommon for 
a good sign-maker with something interesting 
to say to hold the closest attention of the deaf 
for hours at a time. 

Mr. Archer’s claim that pupils who take 
their moral and religious pabulum orally show 
better results than the manually taught needs 
qualification. Be it remembered that the pick 
of the school — the naturally bright, the semi- 
mute, the semi-deaf, the pupils who would 
naturally make the best showing are in the 
oral department while the pupils not so well 


favored by nature are in the manual depart- 
ment. The oralists claim better results for 
their method while the fact is they have better 
material and smaller classes with which to 
work. The substantial results under the oral 
method would be surpassed by the same pupils 
using the combined method. As Mrs. Balis 
has well said the oralists claim too much. 

:Ji jjs j|j 

Recently in conversation with a prominent 
superintendent of one of the leading schools 
for the deaf we referred to the question of 
how best to educate the general public to an 
appreciation of the view point of the deaf 
concerning important matters affecting the 
class. The gentleman said, in effect, that the 
public generally was ready, willing and even 
desirious of learning what the deaf had to 
say and the fact that it knows so little is be- 
cause the deaf give out so little for public 
consumption. Our friend, the superintendent, 
said the deaf should select from papers and 
proceedings such matter as seems best cal- 
culated to combat erroneous views and give 
them a wide circulation among people in re- 
sponsible positions. This the oralists have 
been doing for a good many years. He ad- 
mitted that it would take money to do such 
work, but added that it would be well worth 
while. He offered to donate $5.00 for such 
a purpose. His suggestion is practical and 
to the point but not at all new. He touched 
the weakest spot in the organization or rather 
the lack of it — among the deaf. 

A few weeks ago we wrote The Minneapolis 
Journal commending its attitude towards the 
employment bureau proposed by Mr. A. R. 
Spear. A gentleman who read our article 
sent us a copy with the following letter : 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 4, 1912. 
Mr. James H. Cloud, Principal, 

Gallaudet Public School for the Deaf, 

Dear Sir: — The enclosed clipping from the 
Minneapolis Journal came to my attention and 
thinking it might possibly be some encouragement 
to you and some assistance to the afflicted referred 
to will state that about two years ago I took a 
young man into our employ who is deaf. He was 
educated in the school for mutes at Faribault, Minn. 
He came to me with a slight knowledge of operat- 
ing the typewriter and copying and also able to 
manipulate the comptometer. I have used him at 
both of these machines and find that he is quite 
capable of turning out as much work or possibly 
a little more than the average and it seems to me as 
though there was a great opportunity for such 
people to make a specialty of studying machines 
of this kind. 

Trusting that the good work you are doing will 
be beneficial and that many persons so afflicted 
will he taught to he independent and self-reliant I 
remain 

Yours very truly, 

Henry P. George. 

* iff * 

Not so long ago The Kansas Star called at- 
tention to a professor in a college in Missouri 
who proposed to prevent the intermarriages 
of the unfit which, according to the press dis- 
patch, included the deaf. Westward the Star 
of Em]> ire takes its way and on last accounts 
was hovering over a Kansas town, according 
to the clipping below — an editorial in the St. 
Louis Times: 

RULES FOR MARRIAGE 

The latest defender of the theory that marriage 
should be prevented between “unfit!’ persons is 
President Frank K. Sanders of Washburn College 
in Kansas. 

The trouble about rules for marriage — at least 
those rules which come from scholarly sources— 
is that they fail to take account of many maxims 
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which have dug their way deep into the popular 
philosophy of men. "Love laughs at locksmiths,' 
and "love will find a way," and "the way of a man 
with a maid” are phrases which occupy a higln-r 
realm than academic knowledge. 

The trouble also is that no rule ever yet submitted 
can be shown to he worth a cent. The unhappiest 
manages, sometimes, are those which involve the 
"fittest" persons, according to the wiseacres. On 
the other hand, marriages which have justified great 
epics have been contracted by individuals who could 
not meet those tests which are laid down by the 
scientifically inclined. 

If long engagements are safe, and elopements 
are dangerous. Life the Cytlic daily shows us in- 
stances of men and women who waited for years 
before sending for the preacher, and who then made 
themselves hopelessly miserable; also instances >f 
men and women who “loved at first sight, as the 
saying goes, and who never stopped loving. 

Onr learned friends might do better to argue 
that marriage is like whiskey ; that there are good 
marriages and better marriages, hut that there pro- 
bably are no really bad marriages, if the divorce 
courts could only he locked up and the keys thrown 
away. 


The new St. Louis Carnegie Public Library 
has an arrangement for issuing books which 
suits the deaf patron exactly. Formerly after 
presenting his call slip the deaf patron would 
seek a vantage position near the issue desk 
so as to connect with the book promptly when 
ready for delivery. This he generally man- 
aged to by recognizing his card, his book, by 
lip-reading his name when called, by intuition, 
by sheer luck — or possibly by a combination 
of all the above methods. As the clerk usually 
looked down at the card when calling a name 
lip-reading was the least reliable of all the 
single methods. Now all is changed. The 
deaf patron has only to present his call slip, 
receive a check having the same number as 
the slip he presented, retire and await de- 
velopments. Within a reasonable time the 
number of the check he holds is flashed in 
electric light figures on a dark background 
easily discernable from any part of the room. 
If the patron is not on hand promptly the num- 
ber will wait for him. All he has to do when 
he sees it is to present his check and receive 
his book, after which the number vanishes 
from the screen. 

* * * 


We were recently favored with a copy of 
the XXI 1 volume of The Silent Worker. 
In size and style of binding it is simiiiar to 
the preceding volumes. In looking over the 
Worker files which we have, extending back 
ten years, we are very favorably impressed 
with the maner in which the Worker has kept 
pace with the ever developing art of printing 
and illustration. The subject matter too 
shows up brighter and better in each succeed- 
ing volume. The credit for making the Sil- 
ent Worker such a superb paper belongs to 
the publisher — Mr. George S. Porter — the 
man behind the apprentices in the printing 

office of the New Jersey School. 

* * * 

We sent Mr. Pearse, President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, a marked 
copy of the April Silent Worker and a per- 
sonal letter calling his attention to comment 
on his Omaha address contained therein. 

Another suggested motto for the Cleveland 
N. A. D. Convention : “Come on. boys, the 
water is fine.” When the Convention ad- 
journs to the lake the proceedings will pro- 
gress swimmingly. 


MAC'S MUSINCS 

By J. H. MacFARLANE 


MAX IN THE RANKS— who 
has been in the ranks of the in- 
structors of the deaf for over 
forty-one years, — was handsomely 

honored at the Alabama School 

for the deaf last February. The recipent of the 
honor, W. S. Johnson, is one of those rare 
specimens of the profession who 
keep fresh instead of growing stale 
on the job, whose interest and en- 
thusiasm mount up with the years 
instead of lagging. The secret of 
this in W. S. Johnson's case is 
found in his sporting spirit — the 
very essence of the spirit of youth. 

For first, and last and always this 
veteran is a true sportsman. 

Not long ago we saw in one of 
our school papers the careless re- 
mark that some “big gun" up in 
the tall timber of Canada was the 
“Nimrod of the profession." We 
hardly think the above claim would 
stand the scrutiny of the camera 
alongside our southern champion's. 

W. S. Johnson's record as a marks- 
man begun when he first hunted 
what he terms the "Yanks," who 
once infested these parts, and includes much 
other big game, now extinct as far as his 
locality is concerned. And although, to our 
knowledge, this southern Nimrod has never 
brought home any elephant tusks, we think 
it is bacause he never went after them, for 
his gun usually gets the game he is after. 

The Young Men's Athletic Association of 
the Alabama School, which W. S. Johnson has 
nursed and trained from babyhood into a club 
that has carried off the championship of its 
district in several departments of athletics, re- 
cently hit upon the idea that it would he a 
nice thing to show its gratitude to the man 
who has always been so closely identified with 
its sport. It was a spontaneous outburst of 
boyish enthusiasm, the finest tribute that any 
teacher can hope to receive. 

The affair took the. form of a surprise on 
the veteran professor, who likes his little 
jokes on his friends, but this time it was all 
on himself, and done up ceremoniously, noth- 


ing being omitted from the program that 
youthful ingenuity could devise. The victim 
was comfortably enjoying the seclusion of his 
den, when he got an emergency call to the 
Boys' Gymnasium. He at once responded 
with the alertness of the true sportsman, pre- 
pared to root for the home team whatever the 


game might be. The scene that met his gaze 
when, ushered by the president, he entered 
the Hall, somewhat dazed even so "game" a 
“sport." There, thronging the big floor, were 
a host of his old time friends and admirers, 
among them honorables of the town anti some 
from out of town, including L. Strauss, of 
Montgomery and Joe Brocato of Birmingham, 
all cheering hilariously. Southern evergreens, 
flags (including that of the old Confederacy, 
under which onr friend enlisted as a boy 
soldier 1 and bunting were in keeping with the 
gayetv of spirits that greeted him. So over- 
come with his sense of modesty was the man 
whom the spectators delighted to honor, that 
when, in the climax of the affair, he was pres- 
ented a gold-headed cane, lie could hardly 
do more in the way of a "speech" than to ex- 
press his thanks and retire to a corner where 
lie could get a good view of what was coming. 

In his presentation speech, the president of 
the Association, speaking for the boys, re- 


marked on the untiring and loving sendees 
of Prof. Johnson in their behalf. He was 
the moving spirit in their athletics ; in fact, 
his "boosting” and “rooting” were largely re- 
sponsible for the big scores the Alabama 
School had in the past piled up against other 
schools, among them being their old, but 
friendly rival, the Georgia School. 
The pent-up gratitude of the boys 
to their old trainer, for all this and 
much more, found substantial and 
fitting expression in their gift, a 
cane, to which was attached a 
beautiful pennant, done in the 
school colors, red and blue, the 
head of the cane bearing the en- 
graving: “Presented to W. S. 
Johnson by the Y. M. A. A. of 
the Alabama School. February 
16, 1912.” 

Following the presentation speech 
Professor Weston Jenkins of the 
School spoke for the friends of his 
co-worker as follows : 

Mr. President: — I am very glad to 
be present this evening and to take 
Johnson p art j n t i le demonstration in honor of 
this veteran in the service of the deaf. 
It reflects great credit on our pupils that they have, 
of their own motion, and without assistance from 
any one else, arranged and provided for this even- 
ing's entertainment. It shows that they know who 
their friends and helpers are. and that their af- 
fectionate recognition of friendly services ren- 
dered them is a deep and lasting feeling. 

I wish to express, on behalf of the hearing friends 
of Mr. Johnson, both those connected with the 
School and the citizens of Talladega, our profound 
respect for his unblemished character, and our 
sense of the value to the deaf of the example he 
has set them. More particularly, as the manager 
of their athletic games, he has not only trained 
them to a high degree of skill, but. what is much 
better, he has instilled into them a high sense or 
sportsmanship and honor. 

Our teams have sometimes won. and sometimes 
lost the game. But did any one ever see them sulk 
and refuse to play? Or set up a kick against the 
umpire’s decision? Or try to “do up"' a formidable 
antagonist? Or to "rattle" the opposing team? 
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few things about the former’s prowess as a 
marksman, as the following will show : 

Mr. Johnson cannot himself remember just when 
lie began to use a gun. He loves the wilds with 
their shy folk, but most of all he loves tnc woods. 
1 hrough them he would walk for hours just to get 
a glimpse of a tiny head silhouetted against the sky. 

One time I accompanied him on a long, tedious 
walk up and down Sand Mountain, about twenty 
miles from our town. I had to step lively to keep 
up with him. Suddenly he turned, waved his hand 
and pointed to something moving up a tree way 
down the hill. "Go down, get him.” he said, teas- 
ingly. “But don't shut your eyes as you pull the 
trigger." I followed instructions; walked round the 
tree several times, straining my eyes till at last I 
saw, not a hear, but a nice fat squirrel between the 
branches. I aimed and shot, only to see the game 
run around the tree out of sight. I walked around 
and shot again. There the squirrel remained, tempt- 
ing a further waste of bullets. 1 had hardly re- 
loaded when I heard a bang and the squirrel came 
tumbling down. 1 picked it up and examined it. 
The bullet had passed through the head. Then I 
looked at Mr. Johnson, far up the hill, the distance 
being about fifty yards! To this day I have not 
got over my mortification. 

ONE OF THE ITEMS OF THE NA- 
1 IOXAL DEBT, an item that will 
never be paid, is, according to our 
story teller. W. S. Johnson, a bill 
that the L . S. Government owes the 
Alabama School for board. You 
sec. it happened this way. When 
the \ ankees overran Alabama, 
they brought their appetites along 
and a detachment rightly scented 
some good “near grub" at the local 
school for the deaf. Applying - for 
a meal as if they took the school 
for a restaurant and were prepared 
to "shell out" (not bullets, but 
coin ) they were taken in, as South- 
erners take gentlemen in, on their 
honor. In return they attempted 
to "take in" their host, in the other 
sense of the term, by going off as if 
the school were their Uncle’s com- 
missary. But one of the teachers was “onto 
his job in looking after the economy of the 
school’s limited resources, so by some sort of 
premonition, while the soldiers were tarrying 
over their meal, he did a neat little problem 
in profits and loss, coming out the gainer by 
making away with a valuable saddle that the 
guests had left out of their sight a little too 
long. 

Better than fortune’s best is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than anything sweet is the art to 
lay it aside. 

— Louise Imogen Guiney. 


E. Butts, r. f. C. Wright, r. g. 

C. Davidson. 1. f. L. Moon, 1. g. 

.1. Brasell. r. g. H. Smith, r. f. 

SUBSTITUTES 

Edgar Egan and Jeff Smithcrman 

REFEREE J. H . Me Farlane. 

I MPIRE J. \y McCandless. 

TIME KEEPER J. m. Robertson. 

SCORER W. F. Grace. 

*> *!• 

SPEAKING OF OUR SOUTHERN 
NIMROD. \\ . S. Johnson, one of his most 
intimate friends, J. M. Robertson, can tell a 


If not; if they always played a clean game; if 
they always mean to win fairly or not at all. the 
credit for such honorable conduct is largely due 
to the leafier who for forty-one years has, by ex- 
ample and precept always taught them honor and. 
self-respect. 

From the old friends of Prof. Johnson in 
Birmingham, who were unable to attend the 
“Meet." among whom are Alton and Walter 
Bell, came the following greeting, conveyed 
through Toe Brocato: “A profusion of con- 
gratulations is sent to you from the Birming- 
ton deaf colony. You have, for forty years, 
imparted knowledge in your classroom ; you 
have shown interest in the younger genera- 
tions ; you have promoted the welfare of ath- 
letics to the highest. Here’s hoping that you 
will smile upon vour beloved School with 
pleasant memories thereof for many rears to 
come.” 

In the exciting games that, during the re- 
mainder of the evening, kept the crowd enter- 
tained, J. \\ . McCandlass, representing Gal- 
laudet College, was pitted in a wrestling match 
against the local champion of the middle- 
weight class, Boyd Bell. Bell got his man in 
the second round, but it is only just to sav of 
the wearer of the Buff and Blue that lie* has 
scarcely had any practice as a mat 
artist since he began teaching. The 
old college friends of McCandlass 
know he is no (putter and shall 
expect to hear from him again. 

The program of the “Meet" is 
given below : 

PROGRAM 

I. Presentation of Gold-Headed 
Cane to Prof. W. S. Johnson bv 
the Y. M. A. A. 

II. 1 ribute to Prof. Johnson bv 
Prof. W eston Jenkins. 

III. Exercises by Pupils. 

(at Side Horse. 

Sheppard, Lewis. Jennings, Shanev- 

felt, Nelson, Gray and Walker. 

(b) Springboard Somersault. 

Sheppard, Lewis, Jennings. Shaney- 

felt, Nelson, Gray and Walker. 

(ct Mat Turning. 

Lewis and Gray. 

TV. Wrestling. 

(a.) Preliminary by Two Boys. 

Sheppard and Jennings. 

(b.) Finish Bout. 

Bovd Bell, former Birmingham Champion, 
vs. 

J. W. McCandless, former Gallaudet Star. 

V. Basket Ball Game between Two Picked 
Teams of the Alabama School, the Reds and 
Blues. 

Howell, c. McLean, c. 

G. Mancill, 1. g. E. Bradley, 1. g. 


w. s. JOHNSON AT REST 
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STRAY STRAWS 

BY MRS. E. FLORENCE LONG 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 

There are gains for all our losses, 
There are halms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs 
It takes something from oar hearts, 
And it never comes again. 

We are stronger, and are better. 
Under manhood's sterner reign; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with dying feet, 
And will never come again. 

Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 

We behold it everywhere , 

On earth and in the air, 


maker, and has all the old German tricks of 
being thrifty and saving. 

HOW A ROOSEVELT STORY GREW 
By the Time it Reached Japan It Was Altogether 
New 

There is a story about Colonel Roosevelt which 
illustrates well the snowball rolling power of gossip. 

Mr. Roosevelt, some years ago, helped two boys 
to launch a boat at Oyster Bay. The episode passed 
front mouth to mouth, then from newspaper to 
newspaper, growing enormously, till at last it 
reached its climax in a Japanese journal. 

This Japanese journal declared that Mr. Roosevelt 
had swum three miles out to a capsized sailboat and 
then had swum three miles back again through a 
raging sea with four boys on his hack. — -New York 
T rihune. 


New York. March 14. — It is not likely that the 
name of Eli Weaver will ever be written large upon 
the roll of fame. But in the unwritten list of those 
who have served their fellow men, he must rank 
among the leaders. 

THIS TEACHER IS TRULY A HUMANITARIAN 

Weaver is a teacher in the boys’ high school in 
Brooklyn. Years ago, before there was any general 
movement for vocational guidance, he interested 
himself in this work, giving generally all of his 
time and money. He has found positions for at 
least 500 or 600 boys, most of whom have prospered 
in their employment and have thus grown in good 
citizenship. 

The work which Weaver carried on single-handed 
is now coming to be recognized as one of the high- 
est importance, in connection with the public school 


But it never comes again. 

— Richard Henry Stoddard. 




X the pretty city of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, there is a happy little clnb 
formed of deaf people living 
there and from Racine nearby. 
This club has been in existence 


This is a very apt illustration also of how 
“they say" things among gossips. They 
generally get quite a Japanesesque idea of 
every little bit of gossip wafted around by 
idle or maliciously-minded persons who, how- 
ever, are to be found in every class of society 
whether deaf or hearing. 

❖ ❖ 


system. Educators are coming to see that the duty 
of the school is by no means completed if it merely 
gives a child some sort of an education. Greatest 
efficiency must be reached through educating the 
pupil along the lines which fit him for the work 
he wants to do after leaving school, and helping 
him to place himself when his education is finished. 

In this city the High School Teachers’ association 


since 1908 and is 
called the Pleasure 
Club because it was 
meant to furnish 
pleasant times for its 
members. It has its 
regular officers and a 
system of always hav- 
ing some money in 
one of the Kenosha 
banks to be used for 
all necessary expenses 
incident to club-life. 
It meets the first 
Saturday of each 
month at the homes 
of the members and 
they have most pleas- 
ant evenings with 
g a m e s and other 
forms of amusement 
which keep up plenty 
of enthusiasm and a 



lias recently taken up 
the problem of voca- 
tional guidance by the 
appointment of a com- 
mittee which consists of 
a representative from 
every school in the 
greater city. This com- 
mittee is making a 
thorough investigation 
of conditions in the 
schools, as touching this 
problem, and will in its 
report outline some plan 
of work to be submitted 
to the school heads. 

HE FINDS JOBS FOR GRADU- 
ATES OF THE SCHOOL. 

There has been formed 
a Vocational Guidance 
society, which will be 
supported by contribu- 
tions, and which will 


feeling of “good fel- 
lowship." Some of 
the members hail 
from the Delavan. 
W isconsin School for 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, PLEASURE CI.UB 

Left — S. Brown, W. Redmond, F. Harter, J. Bente, Geo Johnson, Wm. Rosenthal. H. Brickel 

Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Redmond, Mrs. Harter, Mrs. Bente, Edna Nelson, Julia Carney . Rosa Haas, 

Mrs. Johnson. Mrs. Rosenthal. 


endeavor to establish 
some systematized plan 
for steering young men 
and women into employ- 
ment which they seek 


the Deaf, but some others come from different 
schools in other states. They are as follows : 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harter, both '97, Dela- 
van, painter; Mrs. Julius Rente (nee Agnes 
Jacobs) — St. Francis Catholic School at Mil- 
waukee and Delavan, '05. 

Miss Rosa Haas — three years at Delavan, 
lives at home. 

Miss Julia Carney, ’99, at Delavan, seamer 


Mr. A. R. Spear, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is vigorously agitating the matter of 
organizing a branch employment bureau un- 
der supervision of the State Labor Bureau to 
aid the deaf in securing positions. He is doing 
it by writing in the Minneapolis Journal and 
also getting other prominent deaf men to write 
to that paper. He has personally interested 
the Governor of his State and the Board of 


and for which they are fitted. 

An enthusiast in the cause of the vocational gui- 
dance is Dr. Edward L. Stevens, associate city su- 
perintendent of schools. “One of these days,” says. 
Dr. Stevens, "this work must come to he a part cf 
every public educational system. Bureaus will be 
established whose data, based largely on investi- 
gations of trade conditions, will give all the parti- 
culars necessary for the right kind of guidance to 


in underwear factory. 


\ isitors of the school for the deaf in the im- young people of either sex who are finishing their 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Brown, ‘oo and '03, 
Iowa, automobile painter. 

Mrs. Edna Standley Nelson, '03, Iowa, 
seamer in factory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Johnson, ’00 and ’06, 
Michigan, printer. 

Mrs. Wm. Rosenthal, ’88, Illinois. 

Henry Bickel, ex-’po, Illinois, bed-maker in 
furniture factory. 

Julius Bente, Evansville, Ind., Day School 
and Gallaudet College, ex-'o5. — auto body 
molder. 

Mr. Wm. Rosenthal attended schools in 
Germany and came to this country when 
twenty-five years of age. He is a wagon- 


provement of the industrial condition of the 
deaf and in the great need for help of such 
a bureau to give them a chance to help them- 
selves after leaving school. With this move- 
ment should also come an effort to place all 
the schools for the deaf under the Public 
School Hoard of Education of their states and 
thus keep abreast of the times instead of con- 
tinuing the lock-step with Penal and Charita- 
ble Institutions. 

The Public Schools have found the need of 
helping their graduates, as the following 
from a New York city reporter makes plain 
and it can apply to the deaf just as well as 
the hearing: 


schooling and going out into the world.” 

❖ ❖ 

1 he Iowa and Nebraska Schools for the 
Deaf had a rare treat the first week of April. 
They were shown the Moving Pictures of 
Dr. Gallaudet giving his lecture in signs on 
the country of Lorna Doone. and of the N. Y. 
Fanwood School deaf cadets doing their 
famous military manoeuvers. 

❖ ❖ 

1 he National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
seems to be like the Banyan tree which lets 
its branches touch the soil and take root to 
grow more trees. The Society has branches 
f Continued on page 1 49) 
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The Legislature just ad- 
Provision journed made the usual pro- 
for 1912-13 vision for our school, includ- 
ing in the budget sufficient 
to fully furnish the building which we hope 
to have completed by fall. It is a great satis- 
faction to every one connected with our work 
to know that we shall have room for all chil- 
dren applying next term. 


Lr has been a much mooted 
Living in cjuestion of late in schools for 
the deaf as to whether it is bet- 
ter to have teachers live within the school or 
outside. Our Virginia friend Euritt. argu- 
ing in favor of the former course says : 

“It would hardly be practicable for the 
whole corps of teachers to board and lodge in 
the school, but we think it is desirable and al- 
most necessary for a majority of them to do 
so. We would urge this arrangement, first, 
because it brings the teachers into closer touch 
with their pupils and gives them better opor- 
tunity to direct their studies. Indirectly, the 
conscientious teacher does a great deal of valu- 
able work outside of the schoolroom, and the 
more accessible his pupils are to him the more 
he can accomplish. Then, too, living under 
the same roof with his pupils, he finds op- 
portunity to teach very necessary lessons that 
are not laid down in the text books. He can 
teach by example as well as by precept, and 
inculcate the little courtesies and kindnesses 
"that do so much to broaden life and beautify 
•character. In the second place, resident teach- 
ers can give invaluable aid in the maintenance 
ol discipline. However alert the supervisors 
may be, the boy who is inclined to go wrong 
can easily elude their vigilance, but he will 
hesitate the longer when he knows there are 
other eyes that may detect him. Another rea- 
son why we would have teachers live in the 
school is that it brings them into closer re- 
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lationship, and gives them more frequent op- 
portunity to confer together and to correlate 
and harmonize their work. It tends to unify 
the corps and to promote uniform progress." 

Brother Battner. while conceding advan- 
tages to living in. under certain conditions, 
has this to say on the other side : 

“The occupation of teaching is naturally 
more or less sedentary, and the teacher, housed 
where his work is, sees comparatively little be- 
yond the scene of his daily activities and by 
and by comes to care little for what is outside. 
The skyline of his vision is contracted, his 
view of life is narrow and one-sided and his 
judgment in consequnce is apt to be warped. 
Can a person so conditioned properly fill the 
position of a guide and exampler to growing 
children who must in time become a part of 
the social and business world outside of the 
school environment? The old saying that 
familiarity breeds contempt is perhaps no- 
where more forcibly illustrated than in institu- 
tion life. The tendency of such life is to nar- 
row, to cause those subjected to its narrow- 
ing influences to live within themselves 
largely, faults are readily seen and magnified, 
bickering is indulged in, factions are formed, 
the normal fibre of the individual is disturbed 
and weakness develops and the general moral 
tone is lowered. In such an atmosphere one 
would hardly expect youth to develop into 
strong, well-balanced manhood and woman- 
hood. Another disadvantage in institution life 
is the fact that as a rule physical exercise and 
fresh air are not resorted to as much as the in- 
terests of health demand. The temptation to 
move for days at a time between living quar- 
ters and work is great and it requires an exer- 
cise of no little power to throw off this species 
of inertia. As a result the health is affected 
and the tendency to morbidness of thought and 
sentiment is increased. On the other hand, 
teachers who live out enjoy change of scene, 
they come in contract with people other than 
their associates or next-door neighbor, they 
see things, absorb ideas afloat in the great 
world, are jarred loose from their narrow, 
selfish moorings. Their thoughts are diverted, 
their minds are busied with things other than 
those that concern themselves or their im- 
mediate associates, their mental vision and 
sympathies are broadened. Living out, they 
are compelled to take more or less exercise in 
coming and going, and this, if not att^ded 

by untoward exposure is conducive to h . 

They come to school fresh, invigorated, bring- 
ing in the atmosphere of the outer world, and 
the life pulsations of that world are felt in 
the school room. Thus, we see, it is a good 
thing for the school that the teachers live out. 
and still a better thing for the teachers." 

The arguments are from entirely different 
standpoints, one from the standpoint of the 
school, the other from the standpoint of the 
teacher. The question of first importance is, 
what would be the best for the school and 
the child, and answering this we would say 
that if the teachers' heart is in her calling, 
if she loves the children of her care and the 
work in which she is engaged, if it will be a 


pleasure to her to lend a hand at all times, 
and to embrace every opportunity to help 
her little charges then she is infinitely more 
valuable inside ; if there be one built the other 
way. and to whom her individual comfort 
and welfare is the whole thing, then perhaps 
the farther she lives from the school the bet- 
ter. 


The discussions that 
Our Re&l Needs have taken place re- 
cently, concerning the 
preparation, or, perhaps we should sav, the 
lack of preparation of pupils for admission 
to the normal schools, calls to mind a conver- 
sation between two pedagogues, at a recent 
convention, that has been going the rounds of 
the press, and that runs something like this : — 

"What do you call the teaching of dead lan- 
guages to pupils who do not understand En- 
glish ?" 

"Folly." 

"What do you call instructing a pupil in 
Latin who says: ‘I done it?’ ” 

"Foolishness." 

"What do you call the teaching of Latin, 
Greek, and French to a person who spells ‘re- 
ceived’ ‘r-e-s-e-v-e d ?’ ’’ 

“Piffle." 

“What do you call the teaching of five years 
of Latin, two years of French and two years 
of German to a student who informs us that 
"There are many inundations that have not 
been excavated ?" 

“Tomfoolery.” 

“What do von call the teaching of Greek to 
students who cannot compose a good business 
letter ?” 

“Folderol." 

"Are the above illustrations exaggerated?" 

“No. not at all." 

“How often do you come in contact with 
such cases?" 

“Every day." 

“What do you call a course of study that 
prescribes the teaching of dead languages in 
the instances cited?" 

“Ridiculous.” 

“What do you call a curriculm that requires 
a student to take five years of Latin, and fits 
him to earn at the completion of the college 
term as much as he did before he began ?” 

“Absurd.” 

“How often will an average student use the 
dead languages in after life?” 

“Occasionally, perhaps.” 

How often will he use English? 

“Constantly.” 

“What do you call a person who teaches the 
dead languages to pupils who do not use En- 
glish correctly?” 

“A ‘phule.’ ” 

“Have you ever done this?” 

“Yes.” 

“So have I. Then we are ‘pilules.’ ” 

‘ “Thou hast said it.” ’ 

“Shake.” 

La Fortaine tells of a man who, instead of 
keeping his eyes upon the homely ways of life, 
went about with his gaze fixed upon the stars, 
and who, instead of being able to add the stars 
to his crown, kept falling into every ditch. 

Greek, Latin, and the higher mathematics 
are indeed questionable assets for the poor 
man when compared to an ability to write well, 
to speak well, and to cipher with correctness 
and dispatch. 




April showers. 

Bursting buds. 

Robins everywhere. 

Fine long evenings. 

Only eight weeks more. 

Our tulips are in full bloom. 

The Woodward maple is a royal beauty. 

The new building will be fire-proof through- 
out. 

What an acquisition a swimming pool 
would be ! 

Clara Wallace is but three feet four inches 
in height. 

Samuel Eber may stay on and help us dur- 
ing the summer. 

Edna Snell's journal, on Thursday even- 
ing, was only one line long. 

One of the little girls has over a dollar to 
take with her to Philadelphia. 

Miss A ail and Miss Brian are getting won- 
derfully fine collections of “bbjects.” 

Miss Bousfield spent her week end with 
her papa in “good, old New York.” 

We have added fewer volumes than usual 
to our library during the current session. 

Charles Dobbins can tell you every fact con- 
nected with the sinking of the “Titanic." 

With what longing eyes our little folks gaze 
out on our great expanse of lawn when it 
rains. 

Frieda Heuser's mother expects to move in- 
to her new home, in Paterson, the latter part 
of June. 

We had forty-seven relatives and friends 
of the children to dinner with us, on Easter 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Battersby was a visitor last week and 
she had with her the prettiest little baby you 
ever saw. 

Michael Morello is the only occupant of 
the infirmary at present. He is there nursing 
a big boil. 

The lawns are the most attractive places 
anywhere around our premises these bright 
spring days. 

We had twenty-one different New York, 
Philadelphia and Trenton newspapers the dav 
after the Carpathia arrived. 
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The owners are about to build on the long- 
neglected property over the way and it will 
no longer be an eve-sore. 

Louisa Beck who took the place of Ruth 
Ramshaw as monitor, the first of the month, 
is doing finely in every way. 

Ruth Ramshaw thinks that Friday is a 
lucky day, because we always have baked 
beans for dinner on that day. 

The linotype is working day and night, and 
Mr. Blake and Antonio Petoio are holding 
the lead, thus far, as operators. 

Esther Clayton, who went home the first 
of the month with health somewhat impaired, 
is reported to be doing very nicely. 

Clara Van Sickle and Mildred Henemeier 
saw a run-away while down town the other 
day and it gave them quite a fright. 

What has become $f all the arbutus we 
used to have. The boys have not gathered so 
much as a handful this whole month. 

The first mosquito of the season was cap- 
tured in the reception-room on Wednesday. 
Few of the little ones could give you the name 
of it. 

Francis Phalon was “sweet sixteen" on 
Thursday. A shower of post-cards and a 
fine dress-pattern were among the pretty 
things she got. 

Miss Claudia Williams, a skilled oral 
teacher, formerly of the Scranton school, has 
taken charge of Air. Lloyd's class for the bal- 
ance of the term. 

Plain clothes men are now in charge of the 
lot at Hamilton and Division and those who 
trespass there will repent of their folly in the 
lock-up in future. 

Several of the papas and mammas from the 
southern part of the State will meet their 
children in Philadelphia when the steamboat 
arrives on the 15th of May. 

A number of our pupils have written ex- 
cellent accounts of the sinking of the Titanic 
on the morning of the 15th, the facts for which 
were gleaned from the papers. 

Miss Adelaide A. Hendershot, who died in 
Raisinville, Mich., on the first of the month, 
was once a teacher here, and many of the 
children remember her very well. 

There is a suggestion that the convention 
of the New Jersey Association of the Deaf 
will be held at our school on Decoration Dav. 
There could be no better time nor place. 

A letter just received by Charles Colberg 
from his mother advises him that the family 
may remove to Virginia this fall. We would 
all be very sorry to lose Charles and Hildur. 

The children have invested half their pen- 
nies in newspapers during the past week, and 
have devoured with the intensest interest 
every incident of the recent tragedy of the 
sea. 

Miss Hall, who has been at the McKinley 
hospital, seriously ill. during the past two 
weeks, is reported as being much better. Miss 
Cornie Porter is temporarily in charge of her 
class. 
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Jeesie Casterline, Loretta Quinlan and Wan- 
da Wujuwucke have been promoted into Miss 
Gratton's class, and all three are greatlv 
pleased with their new surroundings. 

Theodore Eggert. who graduated three 
years ago, is the happy possessor of a motor- 
cycle, and thinks of running across on it some 
day soon and visiting his old friends here in 
Trenton. 

Miss Bilbee and a large party of the girls 
attended the performance at the I ’.road St. 
Theatre on Wednesday evening and had a 
royal time. They especially enjoyed the mov- 
ing pictures. 

George Bedford, who became somewhat 
run down and went home for a little rest, a 
month ago, has returned in the best of health. 
We are all glad to see him back. 

The little girls are all going to look nice 
on closing day. if they have to sew day and 
night until that time. Very many of them 
already have dress patterns to make up. 

While our city water supply was so bad Er- 
win Hermann and Everett Dunn constituted 
themselves a committee of two to bring a 
daily supply from the splendid well at the en- 
gine house across the way, and. while many 
were complaining, we had an abundance of 
the very best. 

OBITUARY 

Adelaide A. Hendershot 

Adelaide A. Hendershot passed away on the 
morning of April 1st, at the home of Sherman 
P. Hendershot of Raisinville, Mich. She was 
ill but a little more than a week and death 
came finally most unexpectedly. Aelaide Hen- 
dershot was born in Monroetown, October 3, 
1849. She was educated at the Young Ladies 
Seminary, Monroe, and began her career as 
a teacher when she was sixteen years old, her 
first work being in the Bruckner Bridge 
School. About the year 1875 she accepted a 
position in the state school for the deaf at 
Flint, where she taught until 1892. Later she 
taught for some years in the Trenton. N. J., 
school for the deaf, also in the Beverly. Mass, 
school for the deaf. She was an unusually 
successful instructor of deaf children, she 
seemed to have intuitional powers which gave 
her teaching special effectiveness. Her meth- 
ods were largely of her own devising, and so 
original and successful that in their essential 
principle the}- have come to prevail in the 
best schools for the deaf in the country. \ 
woman of strong convictions and sterling 
character, her influence was ever exerted in 
direction of righteousness, and her generous 
sympathetic nature won and bound to her 
numberless friends of like nature and char- 
acter to herself. The funeral was held Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 4. at the Methodist 
church. Rev. Goldie preaching appropriately, 
in view of her life work, from the text: “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Early in life she connected her- 
self with the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Monroe, and since that time she has been an 
energetic and faithful worker in the cause 
of the Master. She had but recently returned 
after years of absence to make Monroe again 
her home, and it was in her plans to enter 
actively into church and Sunday School work 
when she was called to her rest. Two broth- 
ers. Sherman P. and Robert, and three sisters, 
Lina, Mrs. Hume Vivian, and Mrs. F. \V. 
Booth, survive her . — The Record-Commercin'. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 

NEVER understood clearly why 
men in the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf, as Superintendents 
and in other capacities, are gener- 
ally spoken of as “sacrificing their 
lives” to the cause of the Deaf. Do not re- 
call, and cannot think of a single one who 
has made the sacrifice. As a general thing 
they acquire more lustre shining as "bene- 
factors." 

When a vacancy occurs in some school, the 
item goes around to the effect that there is 
no one to fill the place. Of course this is an 
absurdity on the face of it. The next man 
that comes along probably sees where he can 
better the old order of things, and he gen- 
erally goes about it to see that improvement 
is the order of the day. A new President 
is elected every four years, and sometimes 
one of a different political faith from the 
man he supersedes. A general shake-up oc- 
curs in the whole Governmental machinery, 
and nobody is found who cannot be replaced. 

Compared to a big railway system, a school 
for the deaf is a puny little affair, yet changes 
are made in the railway management, and for 
every vacancy there are hundreds of trained 
executives. 

I am not belittling Institution management, 
nor underrating, but merely give expression 
to sentiments at variance with frequently pub- 
lished items that are extravagant often, and 
not infrequently sill v. 

' ❖ 

On the other hand, there are Institution 
Heads who do grand work. I know one who 
took charge of a school — a mighty big one too, 
and instead of running it as it had been run 
for years, be got busy and soon turned it in- 
to a high-class boarding school and soon every 
pupil was on exactly the same plane. Every 
vestige of the charitable, correctional and elee- 
mosynary was wiped out. He just did things 
“different." 

❖ 

Another Superintendent, with whom I have 
just had some correspondence, has been con- 
nected with schools for the deaf all his lift 
and just to show that he is still learning he 
writes : 

“If I know anything about myself at all it is that 
I would give the whole of what is left in life for 
me to know just what is the right thing, and T do 
know that I am hunting after it as seriously and as 
earnestly as is possible for anyone. 

With best wishes and hoping that we may meet 
again before the three years pass. I am 

Very sincerely yours,” 



I tell you it’s worth while to run against 
this kind. 

❖ 

The right kind of school is like the right 
kind of a railroad, and that means that every 
detail is looked after by the right kind of a 
subordinate, be he engineer of Maintenance 
of Way, or instructor in carpentry. When 
a chief has the right subordinates he is all 
right, rest assured. 


The trouble nowadays, ( and 1 refer only 
to schools for the Deaf,) that the real workers, 

( and they are as often deaf people as hearing 
ones, ) are overworked and underpaid. And 
things will be worse before they are better. 
We must pass through the wave of oralism 
first. As things are now, there will be no 
other way to educate the public than to experi- 
ence two or three generations of oral products, 
and by that time the public will be ready to 
go back to the good old method that is fitted 
to the pupil. Lip-readers among the deaf oc- 
cur about as often as musicians, singers, artists 
or great authors occur among the hearing. 

❖ 

The address of the President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, out in Omaha, 
was the most glaring collection of inaccuracies, 
half-truths and downright lies about the edu- 
cation of the deaf that 1 have ever read, and 
so far as I know, no one among the deaf out 
there thought it worth while to send a cor- 
rection to the' papers that published it. Even 
the Nebraska School Journal reprinted it in 
full without any attempt to point out the 
errors. Perhaps in a future issue it will do so, 
but most of the harm is alreadv done. 

❖ 

The last issue of this paper, commenting 
on the misuse of Principal s kindness, had 
been out over two weeks when one of the In- 
stitution papers again offered : 

“Messrs. and (referring to two 

young men students) went to some service to hear 
some one preach a Sunday sermon through kind 
permission of Supt. .” 

Honest, 1 do not believe the Superintendent 
himself approves of those under him fawn- 
ing in this manner. It is fawning, pure and 
simple. The Warden of the Penitentiary is 
in a position to show kindness, and courtesies, 
hut the head of a school for the deaf in allow- 
ing students to go to church, for instance, is 
simply doing his duty. 

Won’t we ever see the end of superinten- 
dal tommvrot? 

e 

1 am not knocking the superintendents — 
why should I ? They are all my good friends. 
For thirty years, almost at regular intervals, 
i have had them together for my especial 
benefit. I fixed a time and they were on 
hand. Once it was in North Carolina, then 
it happened in Michigan, again in Ohio, and 
Wisconsin and three times in New York state, 
and in Illinois, and Washington, D. C., and 
yet other places. For just a little while they 
were mine. I told them where to sit and 
where to look and then I told them all to keep 
quiet — and they did. Then 1 made them wait 
— and they waited. Men like the veteran W. 
O. Connor and the slightly younger veterans 
F. D. Clarke and R. O. Johnson were in every 
one of these assemblies, and I tell you you get 
to know and get to admire these school exe- 
cutives when you have the kind of chances to 
meet them that I have had — and hope to have 
again. They are an exceptional lot of men 
and very few hold their places through any 
other causes than sheer merit. Most of them 
are in for life, or as long as they care to hold 
on. They go as far as they dare — and that 
means as far as they can. They are hedged 
in by legislators who think all state institu- 
tions are nests for spoilsmen and most of the 
superintendents have to diplomatically fight 
them to keep hands off. Swell-headed com- 
mitteemen, picayune peanut politicans and 
other p ’Ms are ever ready to put a henchman 
in but for the vigilant watchfulness of the 
school superintendent. 

Then, again, there are the foes on the in- 
side who are often as troublesome as those 


on the outside. Underlings who watch for 
a chance to feather their own nests and who 
cast covetous eyes on that room marked "Su- 
perintendent" which they would like to sit in. 

Disgruntled and discharged employees are 
a minor nuisance, but, take it from me, the 
superintendent’s lot, like the policeman’s, is 
not an exclusively happy one. 

❖ 

There’s been a lot of “knocking” lately, 
and some of it has been of the type that gets- 
results. The right kind of knocking always 
did pay — way back to the days of that famous- 
Boston tea party is a good instance. 

Gallaudet graduates who do not subscribe 
for the Buff and Blue have been knocked by 
the ever-ready MacFarlane and the under- 
graduates have been just thoroughly knocked 
by the Journal's College correspondent who, 
by the way, gets off a lot of stuff that ought 
to be wonderfully amusing to Kendall Green 
but which pales on a reading public who are 
not wise to the doings of the collegians. 

In New York, an officer of one of the or- 
ganizations let off a broadside on “knockers,” 
and was thunderstruck at the knocking that 
followed, and would still be following if the 
wise Journal Editor had not put on the lid 
and then sat tight. 

❖ 

The Kansas Star ran a little two-line item 
in its last issue : 

“The knocker knocks no one but himself.” 

Now Brother Roberts did not write that, 
or if he. did he does not believe it, as he is a 
good type of knocker himself, as some of his 
heavy editorials clearly show. Let’s all knock 
— 1 mean knock the right way and make this 
a better world to live in. 

Knock, don’t knuckle. 

There's a difference ! 

❖ 

Mrs. Bates says that “Cleveland's hat is in 
the ring.” This settles the Cleveland knock- 
ing, for there's no longer room for doubt or 
speculation. 

Everybody stands pat on Cleveland ! 

❖ 

Columbus has the big Fraternal Society’s 
convention for the first of July and previous 
meetings of this organization will be very 
small affairs in comparision. If the Frat 
boys had a former circus press agent working 
for them he would bill the meeting something 
on this order : 

COMING TO COLUMBUS ! 

The Colossal, Prodigious, Consolidated Na- 
tional Fraternal Association 
CONCLAVE 

The most Tremendous Exhibition of the Monstrous 
Power of Consolidated Effort 
POSITIVELY BIGGER. GRANDER AND 
BETTER THAN EVER. 

An organization with a Cash Capital of 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
The mighty result of the efforts of nearly 1500 Deaf 
Men assembled in 
— 34 — 

34— Count ’em — 34 

Great divisions representing the entire United 
States of America 

See the GREAT GTBSON CHARIOT OF GRAND 
OFFICERS 

and the 68 representatives of the Subordinate 
Lodges, all working for the Betterment of 
Deaf Men, and to provide for their 
Widows and Children. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
One Solid Week, June 30 — July 6. 

❖ 
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Seriously speaking though, no other organ- 
ization of the deaf has succeeded as the 
Fraternal Association has. Its growth was 
slow at first. It had many obstacles to over- 
come — prejudice and incredulity were the 
principal ones, but nothing deterred the few 
resolute men behind the guns. Now it is the 
only concrete, substantial body open to all 
deaf men everywhere. Anybody who can 
pass the ordinary life-insurance examination 
and is under 55 years of age can become a 
member and be assured of substantial help 
when in distress ; ready relief, financially 
when ill and out of work and up to $1,000 
to his widow, children or heirs, at death. 

Every officer and everyone connected with 
the organization is a deaf man exceot the 
medical examiners. The entire organization 
is by and for the deaf and the humblest deaf 
man can reach the top. There is no bar part 
way up which closes all further honors to a 
deaf man, such as he is sure to encounter if 
he joins an organization of the hearing. Some 
of the brightest deaf men of this country, 
who only a year or so ago scoffed at the 
N. F. S. D., are now in the ranks, proud of 
their membership button, and only regrett- 
ing they did not join earlier, among them 
none more mistaken then, or wiser now, than 
myself. 

❖ 

The Institution Press gets better and better 
every day. Not so long ago the institution 
paper seemed to exist to taffy the Superinten- 
dent, truckle to Mrs. Superintendent and even 
chronicle the doings of the little Master or 
Miss Superintendent, and even the Superin- 
tendent’s baby came in for a share of the slob- 
ber. Occasionally there was mention of the 
children for whom the school was supposed to 
exist. 

Happily this is all disappearing, and the 
school paper now tells about the work being 
done and whv. This is as it should be ! 

❖ 

NEW YORK 

COHAN THEATRE 

Just as wholesome and effervescent as of 
yore, Blanche Ring has returned to New York 
at the Cohan theatre, and a whole lot of 
Johnnies and their fathers are just . about 
pleased to pieces, to say nothing of the sweet- 
hearts and wives of the aforesaid juniors and 
seniors. The vehicle chosen by Miss Ring for 
the re-capture of her Broadway admirers is 
called “The Wall Street Girl,’’ and the play 
lady, tuneful and sprightly as any of her 
musical girl predecessors, succeeded in secur- 
ing- an immediate capitulation on the part of 
a series of huge audiences that have assembled 
at the Cohen theatre during the past week. 

Blanche Ring is one of the few comediennes 
who can be relied on to deliver the goods, and 
she certainly makes good this assertion in 
■“The Wall Street Girl," in which she is 
nearly, if not quite, the whole works. 

Incidently, the rest of the works, (i, c„ the 
company and the chorus) help the “bubbling" 
Blanche to score her big hit in “The Wall 
Street Girl,” is escorted from the famous New 
York financial district all the way to Reno and 
back to fashionable Fifth Avenue in Gotham 
by a contingent of femininity, that for physical 
charms, dancing grace and vocal accomplish- 
ments, has not been assembled on Broadway 
in recent months. 

Song hits galore punctuate the three acts 
of “The Wall Street Girl.” Parhaps the best 
are: “I Should Have Been Born a Boy,” "On 
The Quiet." “1 Want to be a Regular Man," 
"Tf You Only Will," “Spooney Land" and 
“Deedle Dee Dum." 

Miss Ring is supported by a capable com- 


pany which includes Harry Gilfoil, William 
P. Cadleton, Cyril Ring, Charles Mininger. 
Maud Knowlton, Florence Shirloy, Welling- 
ton Cross, Louis Josephine, Helen French, Ivy 
Paget, Grace Kimball, Katherine Sainpolis 
and a host of others. Mr. Will Rogers, the 
famous lariat manipulator, is one of the big 
features of “The Wall Street Girl." which 
is undoubtedly due for a long and prosperous 
run at Geo. Cohan’s popular playhouse, 
w. A. BRADY NOTES 

The success of “Within the Law," at the 
Princess Theatre, Chicago, may be measured 
by the fact that the receipts for the opening 
for tonight were twice as great as those of 
“The Deep Purple” for its first two weeks in 
Chicago, where it ran for a whole season. 

’’The new comedy, “The Best People,” in 
which Cyril Scott is the star player, has made 
a ten strike. The newspaper criticisms have 
been of extraordinary unity in praise, and the 
audiences have vastly enjoyed the keen, clever 
satire of the piece. 

William A. Brady is winding up his sea- 
son with characteristic activity. With the 
current week he will have made new produc- 
tions during April : “Within the Law.” in 
Chicago; “The Best People,” now also in 
Chicago. “Just Like John” (the new Broad- 
hurst-Swan comedy), in Buffalo; and “Little 
Miss Brown” (by Philip Bartholomae ) . in 
Cleveland. 

“Over Night’ is spreading healthy laughter 
along the Pacific coast, reaching San Fran- 
cisco this week. 

There are two companies playing “Btinty 
Pulls the Strings” in Canada to great throngs. 
One of these organizations will remain in the 
Eastern division of the Dominion, while the 
other goes to the extreme West, and both are 
to play all summer. 

To the 2000 Instructors of the Deaff 

To whom the Convention Issue No. 2 is mailed. 
Greeting : 

I am very much in earnest about your planning 
to attend the twentieth meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf to be held in 
the summer of 1914 at the School for the Deaf and 
Blind in Staunton, Virginia. 

Suppose we all could get together in one body ; 
what a power we could exert ! Such a meeting 
would command the attention of Legislatures and 
Governors. The educational world would ask : 
What is this meeting? What does it mean? if 
you will begin to plan now, you can attend that meet- 
ing, l care not where in America you may be lo- 
cated. 

Do you want to magnify your life work and exalt 
the position of instructor of the Deaf? Would 
it not pay you handsomely to deny yourselves during 
the summers of 1912 and 1913 and take advantage of 
the magnificient opportunity in 1914 to be an in- 
tegral part of such a meeting as we certainly are 
going to have? 

Read carefully every thing tnat is said about the 
meeting and make suggestions. I would like to 
have a postal from every instructor who can say : 
“I want to attend the twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention.” 

The columns of The Convention Issues are open 
to you. Please help to make them interesting. 

J. R. Dobyns, Vice-President. 


Few persons realize how much of their happiness, 
such as it is, is dependent upon their work, upon 
the fact that they are kept busy and not left to feed 
upon themselves. Happiness comes to most person.-, 
who seek her least. It is not an object to be sought : 
it is a state to be induced. It must follow and 
not lead. It must overtake you and not you it 
How important is health to happiness, yet the best 
promoter of health is having something to do. — 
Selected. 


Memorial to the Late 
R. B. Lloyd 

To the Dcrtf of Xcie Jersey-' 

Dear Friends: — The following copy of a 
letter by David Simmons is self explanatory: 

Rahway, N. J., March 31, 1912. 

My dear Mr. Porter: — In the columns of the 
Silent Worker, could you not suggest to the gradu- 
ates and ex-pupils of the New Jersey school, the 
raising a fund to purchase sotne lasting memorial 
to the late Professor R. II. Lloyd ? 

I feel sure that every one of those who attended 
the New Jersey school has some kind memory for 
the good man who labored so long, so faithfully, and 
so earnestly for their welfare. 

Could we not all contribute a stated amount to 
be expended in having made a crayon portrait of 
Mr. Lloyd, which might be hung in the halls of the 
institution ? 

1 am sure that such a suggestion ivould meet with 
an immediate response, and a sufficient amount could 
be secured to defray the expense of such a memorial 
as I have suggested. 

And should the project prosper, I suggest, Mr. 
Porter, that you be appointed treasurer. You are 
in close touch with Mr. Lloyd’s family, and could 
procure a good likeness of him ; you know where the 
work could best be done; and you, as publisher 
of the Worker, could keep all posted as to the 
progress of the fund. 

I have spoken of the matter to several of my 
former schoolmates, and all are willing and eager 
to do their share toward aiding any project which 
will express the love and esteem they- feel for their 
departed friend and teacher, Rowland B. Lloyd. 

With the hope that this will meet with vour ap- 
proval. I am 

Very sincerely* yours. 

David Simmons. 

The movement to raise funds for a memorial 
to the late Rowland B. Lloyd is commendable, 
for no teacher of the deaf in New Jersey has 
labored harder, more faithfully or more zeal- 
ously for the uplift of the deaf of the Stare 
than Mr. Lloyd. 

It is very probable that the State Association 
will hold its next meeting in Trenton at the 
School for the Deaf on May 30th next — Mem- 
orial Day. Could a more appropriate time 
and place be selected ? 

If you want to have the memorial presented 
on May 30th. you must act at once. 

It has been suggested that a life-size crayon 
portrait would make a very suitable memorial. 
Tile price would range all the way from $50 
to $125 according to size and finish. The 
quality of a crayon portrait, including frame, 
will therefore be governed by the amount of 
money we raise. 

I would suggest that the contributions be no 
less than Si .00 from each person. Smaller 
amounts would not be refused, but 1 HOPE 
AS MANY AS CAN AFFORD TO PART 
WITH A DOLLAR WILL DO SO, AND 
DO IT QUICKLY. 

The names of the contributors will be pub- 
lished in The Silent Worker and all matters 
relating to the Fund will be made public. 

Yours truly. 

George S. Porter. 

Later — About two weeks ago I sent out the 
above in the form of a circular, to the New 
lersev Society of the Deaf, in Newark, but 
up to the time of going to press no replies 
have been received : neither have I heard from 
Secretary Robertson in regard to the time and 
place of the State Association's meeting. Un- 
der these circumstances I would suggest that 
the meeting be deferred until a later date. 

G. S. P. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


mm 


fl HE Rf. Rev. Thomas A. Gar- 


land. our first Bishop Suffragan, 
administered the rite of Con 
firmation at All Souls' Church 
for the Deaf on Sunday after- 
noon. April 14th. A class of eight was con- 
firmed. It was the Bishop's first visit to the 
church for the deaf, although he has had 
quite an intimate knowledge of the work 
among the deaf, having been Secretary of the 
Diocese for the last quarter of a century, and 
he had met the late Rev. Henry W. Syle, 
All Souls’ Pastor. The impression this visit 
gave him was touched on in his address, es- 
pecially the crowded condition of the church. 
Bishop Garland stated at the banquet of the 
Men’s Club last February that both he and 
Bishop Rhinelander are deeply interested in 
the efforts to secure new buildings for All 
Souls' in a better location. Bishop Rhine- 
lander has expressed the wish to buy the old 
All Souls' building to use as a church for 
foreign people, as it is located in their midst. 


The search for a site for a new All Souls’ 
Church and parish-house is still on. Recently 
Rev. Drs. Washburn and Hill and the Rev 
Mr. Dantzer toured the northern part of 
the city in an automobile in search of a suit- 
able site and found one that suits, but it is 
not yet known upon what terms it can be 
secured. A corner site is to be preferred. If 
it can be obtained with our limited means. 
The deaf of Philadelphia are not dreaming of 
a beautiful church building burdened with a 
mortgage that is liable to trouble their peace 
of mind ; but. if they build at all. the church 
is to be free of debt. Otherwise we shall 
prefer to remain in "the old home" longer. 


Death claimed Air. Herbert Scott at his 
home in West Collingswood. X. J., early on 
Easter morning. He was a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, a mem- 
ber of All Souls' Church for the Deaf, and 
an upholsterer by trade. He owned his home 
bought with money inherited from his parent's 
estate. He had considerable trouble in se- 
curing his share of the estate, but, upon o ir 
advice, engaged the ^services of Air. John P. 
Walker, Superintendent of this (X. J. ) 
School, who was successful in obtaining it for 
him. The deaf should never forget that the 
employment of a lawyer to protect their rights 
in such cases is of the utmost importance. 
Those who think they are smart by saving 
lawyer’s fees are the ones who generally com • 
to grief. 


That staunch Pennsylvanian for fifty years 
of his life, the Rev. Brewster R. Allabough. 
finally on Alarch 2 2nd, 1912, bade adieu to 
dear old Pennsylvania in obedience to destiny. 
Yes, he simply could choose no other course. 
How glad we should have been to have been 
able to join with his neighbors in the parting 
scenes, but no number of miles or anything 
else can prevent us from wishing him the 
same hearty Godspeed that his nearest friends 
gave hint. His noble manhood made him one 


of the most prominent figures in the affairs of 
the deaf of the great Keystone State, and 
his good works here will be a lasting monu- 
ment to him. He has, by necessity, severed 
his official connection with the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
which he was instrumental in founding as well 
as the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, at 
Doylestown, and in which he has been a pillar 
of strength so long, but there is much con- 
solation in the glad knowledge that his pres- 
ence, influence and help may still be expected 
whenever he shall find it possible to give it, 
for he has declared his intention to retain his 
membership in the Society as an Associate. 
It is but natural for a man to entertain life- 
long loyalty to his native State. We wish 



REV. B. R. ALLABOUGH 
Who has bade farwell to Pennsylvania 

him all success in his new field and abundant 
prosperity, happiness and peace in the years 
to come. 


The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf held 
its semi-annual meeting at the residence of the 
President in this city on Friday evening. 19th 
of April. This is usually an important meet- 
ing as all kinds of business can be transacted 
at it. Those present were President Reider. 
Secretary Ziegler, Treasurer Roach. First 
Vice-President and Reverend F. C. Smileau. 
and the following Managers : Messrs. Wil- 
liam K. Clayton and Charles Partington. 
Reports were read and other business gone 
over. Among the business of importance 
was the selection of August 22, 23 and 24. 
1912. as the dates for the next annual meet- 
ing of the Society at Wilkes Barre, and the 
re-election of Messrs. John Hart, Frank M. 
Germane, and Hugh B. Eastburn as members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown. 

The resignation of Rev. B. R. Allabough 
from the Board of Managers of the Society, 
made necessary by removal from the State, 
was regretfully accepted, and the Rev. C. 
O. Dantzer was elected to fill his unexpired 
term. In accepting the resignation, the Board 
recommends that the Society duly adopt a 
minute of appreciation of Mr. Allabough’s 
long and faithful official service for the So- 
ciety ; he will still retain membership in the 
Society as an Associate. The matter of hav- 
ing the Society represented at the World’s 


Congress of the Deaf in Paris the coming 
summer was considered but not decided de- 
finitely: it may be disposed of at an adjourned 
meeting of the Board on May 24th next along 
with other business for which there was no 
time at this meeting. 


The Gallaudet Club held its last meeting at 
the residence of Air. and Airs. Geo. T. San- 
ders. in Alt. Airy, on Alarch 30th. and was en- 
tertained by Alessrs. Sanders and Haight. At 
this meeting a resolution was passed to admit 
ladies at the annual dinner of the Club this 
year. This action was ill-advised, we believe. 
It should be re-considered and we hope that 
those who have the good of the Club at heart 
will yet see the wisdom of doing so. We do 
not say so because we object to the society 
of ladies at the dinner but because the club 
is avowedly a men's club. It was organized 
as such ; its rules show that it is such a club, 
and it has kept such a character for the last 
ten years of its existence. Since its organiza- 
tion, it has been "The Clover Club” of the 
deaf of Philadelphia. Morever, it has en- 
joyed the distinction; then why change it? 
The hearing have their “stag" affairs ; so 
why cannot the deaf have at least one of 
theirs. It is not only their right, but. if it is 
good for hearing people, it should be good for 
the deaf. We utterly fail to see the need of 
changing the character of this club now. 
There are other reasons than those we have 
given why it should not be done. A canvas of 
the members has convinced us so. The action 
was taken without a full meeting, though not 
without a quorum, and some who voted for 
it unthinkingly are sorry they did so. There- 
fore, we repeat that the good of the club de- 
mands a reconsideration of the hasty action. 

The annual election of the officers of the 
Club was held at this meeting and resulted 
as follows : President, Daniel Paul : Vice- 
President, William H. Lipsett ; Secretary- 
Treasurer. John A. Roach. 


The Clerc Literary Association, which has 
been in continuous existence since Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1865, held its annual elections on 
the 28th of Alarch, last, with the following re- 
sult : Trustee. William McKinney; President, 
Geo. T. Sanders ; First Vice-President, Joseph 
S. Rodgers; Second A "ice- President, Chas. M. 
Pennell; Secretary, Thomas Breen ; Treasurer, 
Alexander AIcGhee : Librarian, Airs. Elizabeth 
H. Rigg; Sergent-at-Arms, Nathan L. Sch- 
wartz. The Association, wdiilc under the pro- 
tecting wings of All Souls’ Guild, is non-sec- 
tarian. Among its officers are Protestants, 
a Roman Catholic, a Friend and a Jew. Its 
membership also comprises persons of dif- 
ferent creeds as there is no religious condition 
of membership. The supreme condition is 
good fellowship. The Association has more 
than a thousand dollars in its coffers. Its ob- 
ject is "the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment and social enjoyment of its members.” 


Air. J. Cooke Howard, of Duluth. Minn., 
dropped in among us recently, (to be accurate, 
on the 1 r th day of April.) and, after being 
feted in Philadelphia style, attended the meet- 
ing of the Clerc Literary Association and gave 
us some points on the impostor evil and his 
manner of combating it. 1 1c impressed us as 
being both an aggressive and progressive 
leader with an interesting experience. He 
does not only talk but takes a personal part 
in the fight against the evil, thus producing 
good results. Air. Howard also gave us a 
short talk on “Investments,” and the two talks 
provided a pleasant and profitable evening for 
all. He w T as forced to leave the meeting be- 
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JAY COOK HOWARD AND FAMILY, 
an extensive tour of the East since February 


Mr. Howard has been makincr r 

iT a la ,t f , K I 1 ? lwui ui liic nasi since keDruarv t 

In^stmentCoiS^t^ln bighby^L “ “ t5 * treaS,,rer of the ' 


combining business with pleasure, 
rard is the treasurer of the Hi 
G. Dunn Cotnmericai Agency. 


23oom of tfje Citanic 

HOWARD L. TERRY 


STRAY STRAWS 

(Continued from page 143) 


fore it was over in order to catch a train for 
Ohio, his next stopping place. 


Mrs. George T. Sanders is entitled to the 
Erst Howard Medal for trapping an impostor 
in tins city. On the 18th of April she had her 
first call. Her maid opened the door and was 
handed a pad on which was written the fol- 
lowing:— “Kind Reader — I have lost my sense 
of speech and hearing after an acute attack 
of typhoid pneumonia. Any assistance you 
can give will he gr(e)atfully received. “Fred- 
die Miller.” 

When Mrs. Sanders was shown it, she de- 
cided that her caller was an impostor and, re- 
membering the Howard method of treating 
such persons, called him within, carefully 
closed the door, and, after plying him with a 
few questions, was convinced that her su- 
spicions were right. Quietly spelling to one 
of her daughters to telephone for an officer 
she then played for time, shaking in her roots 
and frantically thinking up all sorts of ques- 
tions. In fifteen minutes a stalwart officer ar- 
rived at the house, at the sight of whom the 
man turned deathly pale. Matters were ex- 
plained to the officer and all then went to the 
office of Dr. Crouter only a short distance 
away, the man still sticking to his tale of woe. 
Dr. Crouter suggested that the officer tele- 
phone to a hospital in Boston about his case. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Sanders wrote to him “you 
may be deaf, but it is impossible to become 
dumb in four months.” At last, seeing that 
he was done up for, he wrote : “I have played 
the game and lost it. 1 can hear and speak.” 
That settled it and the poor fool was trotted 
off to the City Hall and sentenced on his own 
confession. He was given three months at 
hard labor in the House of Correction. Had 
Mrs. Sanders and Dr. Crouter been called to 
testify against him, as they had expected to, 
he would probably been given free board for 
a longer term. 


Mrs. Nancy Moore and her companion, Mrs. 
Mabel Wilson, of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
who spent about three months in the United 
States and most of that time in Philadelphia, 
left for their home city on Sunday evening, 
April 14th. Their sojourn here was so pleas- 
ant and beneficial that they felt it hard to 
leave. Our deaf who formed their acquain- 
tance also regretted their departure after so 
many enjoyable little social apportunities with 
them. The visitors frankly let us know that 
the Philadelphians are not the gayest deaf 
they met in this country, but nevertheless they 
enjoyed their society and hospitality more 
than any where else during this visit. Dur- 
ing the last week of their stay here another 
Ontarioan. Mrs. John A. Moynihan, came 
here and made the homeward trip with them. 
Mrs. Moynihan’s parents live in Washington, 
D. C., where she had visited them before com- 
ing here. 


Philadelphia Division, No. 30, N. F. S. D., 
at a recent meeting elected Messrs. William 
L. Davis and Harrison F. Yoder as delegates 
to the National Convention at Columbus. 
Ohio, July 1 — 6. The membershp of the Di- 
vision is now forty-one. 


Mrs. W. Eby, of East Camden, N. J„ a hear- 
ing friend of Lillian Learning, now a pupil 
at this (Trenton) School for the Deaf, was 
a visitor at All Souls' Church with Mrs. Wm. 
F. Irwin, also of East Camden, on Easter 
Sunday. Mrs. Eby is much interested in her 
young deaf friend and is anxious to learn the 
sign-language to render conversation easy 
with her. 


She might have come to port a happy bride. 
Bearing her freight of beauty, genius, gold 

From lands afar, and in her queenly pride. 
Unscathed of tempest or the Artie's cold. 

Borne witness to the triumph of the age — 

I he height of art and skill of might v mold 1 

She laughed to scorn the billows in their rage. 
Majestically beautiful! Ne'er told 
A dreamer of great dreams a propheev so 
bold ! 

1 wo thousand souls aboard, and not a fear ; 
O. happy, happy hearts that westward sail ! 

T e dream of loved ones till the happv tear 
Of greeting springs too soon. Along the 
rail 

\ e promenade in glad expectancy. 

Low sinks the sun, and o’er the sea the veil. 

Star-decked, of night draws on. In might v 
glee 

On plows the ship' defiant of the gale ! 
Through fog and wave and ice she leaves a 
mighty trail. 

0 God, who made and rule the universe. 

It is not fit weak mortal ask thee whv 

Thou worketh blessings or the sapping curse — 

^ Enough to know that man was made to die. 

Two thousand souls, and not in one a fear — 
The crash of doom — the wild alarm — the cry 

Of men gone mad ! — The end of all that’s dea’\ 
Ambition, hope. love, home, as suddenly 
As if two worlds had met hurled through 
th’ eternal sky. 

1 he news was flashed — the news that awed 

a world : 

The peasant, statesman, monarch, men of 
power. 

With dim eyes stood, as if from heav'n were 
hurled 

An avalanche of woe ! — Slow passed the 
hour 

And then she sank with breaking hearts and 
tears. 

And farewells wrung from men of princely 
dower. 

And agony and fear of such as wears 

Deep furrows in the heart — and all was 
o'er. — 

The sun rose on a world appalled as ne'er 
before. 


taking root almost everywhere now and they 
all seem to thrive. One of the newest is 
( )maha Division No. 32 which within a short 
year has gathered fully twenty members or 
more within its fold. Its members have met 
together regularly each month and, at last, 
through the influence of Rev. Koehler with 
high dignitaries of the Episcopal Church in 
Omaha they have secured the privelege of 
using its Parish-house, Gardner Hall, for all 
such meetings and for all social gatherings. 
I he Hall is a beautiful place arranged like 
a swell club house with rooms for every kind 
of an occasion even to a small ball room and 
theatre. 

In April the following announcement was 
made : 

Public Opinion Meeting under the auspices ot 
the Omaha Division A 0. 32, Xational Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, at Gardner Hall, 1716 Dodge 
St., Saturday I pl'i 1 27, 1912 , at tlroo p.m., admission 
13 cents. 

PROGRAM 

The Church and Politics — Dean J. A. Tancock of 
Trinity Cathedral. 

The Renaissance of the Home — Mrs. V. J. Cameron. 
Secretary of the Hoard of Trustees of the School 
for the Deaf. 

The Referendum and Recall — Prof. F. C, Hollway, 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf. 

The Commission Plan— Prof. W. H. Rothert. of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

The Presidential Race— Prof. J. S Long, of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Tlje gentlemen, as is evidenced by the above sub- 
jects, will handle topics of interest to all voters and 
Mrs. Cameron will deal with the home subject which 
ought to appeal to the ladies. 

Mr. C. H, Eldridge will interpret Mrs. Cameron's 
and Dean Tancock's lectures so that not a word will 
be lost to the deaf audience. 

Don't miss this meeting. If you do you’ll be the 
loser. Everybody welcome. 

Coming: Friday evening. May 17. Reading by 
Rev. Jas. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo. Particu- 
lars later. 

"Don 1 look for flaws as you go through life. 

And even when you find them. 

'Tis wise and kind to be somewhat blind. 

And look for the virtures behind them." 
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from the Croy tetter Box 

By Claence A. Boxley. 


PROPOS of the article published in 
the Sunday Tray Budget of January 
28th. on the question of importance 
that "the training of deaf-mutes has 
occupied the minds of many learned 
educators and oftimes their decisions have been 
widely divergent." which is the greatest problem 
of the age, it called attention from the New' York 
State Board of Education in Albany. 1 was sent 
for to meet Dr. A. C. Hill, and had a very pleasant 
and profitable interview with him which was, of 
course, done in writing. Judging from what he 
said, he was heartily in favor of the oral method 
if practicable and properly applied, or in other 
words, he seemed to put more stress on speech-read- 
ing than the teaching of speech, though he appeared 
to be broad-minded in his views and was willing 
to hear both sides of such educational questions as 
are before him. After an exchange of questions 
and answers, he asked me: “Is Speech expression?” 
and I said NO, with great emphasis, if it were ap- 
plied to the deaf child. As a rejoinder. 1 asked 
him: "Is Speech education?” and he did not an- 
swer. 

The only request I made of him is that (1) the 
sign-language should be preserved and used for 
platform purposes, such as sermons, debates, dia- 
logues and dramatic plays or readings, and that 

(2) there should be no exclusive method (oral, to 
the exclusion of signs and finger-spelling) and that 

(3) a combination of all different methods, oral, 
manual or what not, should he utilized for the 
general good of educational progress, and cultiva- 
tion. For lack of space here, 1 do not try to give 
the details of this interesting and instructive 
interview, but Dr. Hill shall certainly have some- 
thing to say, for an exhaustive report of his in- 
spection of the schools in this State will benefit all 
concerned. 

Mr. J. Cooke How'ard, of Duluth, Minn., was on 
a business trip Eastward and paid a brief visit to 
the writer in Troy last winter. Accompanied by Mr. 
Chas. A. Smith, I took the distinguished visitor out 
for a sight-seeing spin in a Pierce-Arrow car 
through different places of interest. We witnessed 
the State Legislature in session discussing the 
income-tax bill, after which we visited Miss Mc- 
Quire’s Home School for deaf children (oral) on 
Pine Hills, where u r e saw the children at class- 
work. It was quite surprising to see how they 
could write on the black-board after reading the lips 
of their teacher. Upon close observation of their 
work, it was only a matter of memorizing and the 
class working entirely under direction. At re- 
cess the tots were seen using the same old signs 
of their own free will. After this interesting in- 
spection, we returned to Troy where we took a slant 
at the buildings of the Emma Willard Seminary and 
those of the Rensselaer Polytechupnie Institute. In 
the evening, Mr. Howard spoke in clear-cut, im- 
pressive signs to a congregation of about 40 deaf 
residents in the chapel of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, and made some desultory remarks in 
defense of the sign-language, the discrimination 
against the deaf ; the suppression of the impostor 
evil and the well merited doings of the N. A. D. 
After the lecture, he was given a most hearty hand- 
shake from every' one present. The next day he 
left for Northampton, Mass., where he visited Miss 
Yale’s Oral School. His further trip elsewhere will 
he watched with interest and curiosity. 

— o — 

As long as a superintendent aims to give the school 
an oral environment which compels his pupils to act 
like the hearing from external appearances, he re- 
ceives our heartfelt appreciation and gratitude. Yet 
for a deaf person, masquerading as a hearing one or 


vice-versa is a bad, dangerous business to the de- 
triment of public opinion. The deaf, whether they 
he combinists, oralists, manualists, or what not, be- 
ing either white or black of skin, cannot change the 
leopard’s spots of “deaf-mutism,” and cannot be 
made over anew by the application of pure-oralism, 
which is supposed to brand them just as “ natural 
and normal’’ as their hearing brethren, but, how- 
ever, they can acquire the high-toned breeding of an 
educated person if they see it fit to move in good 
society of the right environment and mingle a good 
deal with the hearing in a social or business way, 
whereby they will eventually become so enveloped 
in the atmosphere of culture and refinement that 
they' act, think and feel accordingly. Coal is coal ; 
be real gold, not gilded dross. 

Lip-reading is all right as an accomplishment, 
and it is much likened to the sign-language of the 
mouth. The motions of the lips are expressed in 
alphabetical forms just in the same but different 
manner as we wiggle with the fingers and that 
is all there is to it. There is a wide difference 
between being able to read the lips and being able 
to speak, to memorize. The one may be acquired 
by long practice and training, the other is beyond the 
power to acquire the free command of speech if they 
are bereft of hearing with which to regulate vocal 
sounds. When those “orally taught” are among 
strangers, they feel much like a neglected derelict 
trailing about the sea, but their only recourse is the 
ability to read, write and cipher well, which will 
keep them within the gates of civilized society. 

- — o — 

Here is an extract from the sermon of the local 
preacher who dwelt upon “The Temple of the Soul,” 
saying, “when one is deaf, by simply placing the 
fingers upon the lips of a speaking friend the soul 
can receive the message” — 

"Helen Keller can neither see nor hear, yet, en- 
dowed with the power of the touch, she has learned 
the use of words and became familiar with mathe- 
matics. Her soul upon wings of imagination has 
reached altitudes of poetic thought that place her 
forever among the world’s immortals. The sense 
of touch has made her soul to see and hear and 
taste and know the wonders of the earth and the 
marvels of the sky.” 

- — o — 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan for deaf ministers to 
contribute their sermons of an educational nature 
to the press of a city where they preach, as a means 
of enlightening the public relating to the deaf as 
an educated class which deserves to receive public 
recognition in every walk of life? We have seen 
many a well worded article in papers for the deaf 
which should be reproduced in papers for the hear- 
ing and possibly re-copied in many other exchanges. 
For instance, I more than once had my articles, 
worthy of insertion, turned down by a certain paper 
for the deaf for some reason or other, and had the 
same accepted “on sight” by a paper for the hear- 
ing. Some papers have certain likes and dis- 
likes, and it is only a conflict of opinion between 
one paper and another, just as much as it is in the 
game of politics. 

It is worth quoting from Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
head commissioner of the N. Y. State Educational 
department, who said, in outlining the policy of the 
department with regard to the practical and voca- 
tional training in the colleges and schools as fol- 
lows : 

“We are in a free country where men and women 
have everything to study and are going to study 
what they please. It is the business of the State 
educational authority to try to provide them with 
whatever branches of study they will accept and 
whatever educational helps will uplift the vocations 
which they are to follow. The State may aid but 
not force their choice.” 

— o — 

I received a letter from Miss Agnes B. Kileen, of 


Schenectady, a graduate of the school in Columbus,. 
Ohio, who said in part : 

“The Silent Worker is a ‘classy’ little paper and. 
well worth perusing. 1 am for the Combined 
System every time, however the methods can be 
improveed upon. The most important and funda- 
mental basis in teaching the deaf has yet to he 
reckoned with, and that is the proper construction, 
of language.” 

— o— 

In Albany, there was a recent Belasco production 
“Nobody’s Widow,” in which Miss Blanche Bates- 
gave two performances. ’Twas a Belasco play I 
’Twas a rare treat! Speaking of Miss Bates’ play,, 
with artistic regard for the detail that Belasco in- 
sists upon, the local critic says : 

“It may seem presuming upon the courtesies due 
to a Belasco star for a dramatic writer who does 
not sign his name in big type to suggest that Miss. 
Bate's gestures are not sufficiently varied. Did 
not Miss Bates use the extended arm and pointed 
forefinger at times when a less musclar and more 
delsartan movement would have called attention to 
the fact that the extended arm gesture had worked 
overtime ?” 

— o — 

“How many servants have the Bigbys?” “Two;: 
a deaf cook and a dumb waiter.” — Boston Tran- 
script. 

Here is a riddle, Suppose the deaf cook can speak 
which the dumb waiter can hear, how can the 
latter talk back? If the cook talks orally, it is 
possible for the waiter to read his lips understand- 
ingly, but how can the latter talk back? It is uj> 
to the pure oralists to solve this servants’ problem. 

The consensus of public opinion is that all the 
schools for the deaf should teach by the English 
Method. Will not some rare genius come along 
one of these days and suggest that the deaf children 
be taught to read and write and spell ? The speech 
method is only of a secondary matter for con- 
templation. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the famous French drama- 
tist, is now taking lessons in boxing with the gloves. 
Some years ago, he criticized the manly art and 
referred to it as a sport "which brought brute force 
into play by means of vuglar gestures.” 

It is not only education in itself, but it is the 
working capacity which broadens one’s mental 
horizon. The deaf endowed with intelligent capa- 
city and practical training are more blessed and 
far superior to those who are slaves to themselves, 
even if the latter possess the full faculties that 
God has bestowed upon them. 

In the Strand magazine for February, an article 
on "Lip reading” by C. Sibley Haycock, is given in 
connection with a new “Judith Lee” story, which 
describes the method by which the young heroine 
does some clever detective work through her ability 
to understand what people out of hearing distance 
are saying. 

The unspoken word is your siave ; 

Spoken, it becomes your master. 

To those in public life who take counsel together 
in clubs, or who journey up and down the land 
under the necessity of much speech, we recommend 
this nugget of pure gold from the Arabic. — N. Y . 
Evening World. 

Huxley was the first to use the sign manual, the 
war cry of that singular school of thought. Was 
he well conversant with the sign-language of 
his generation? Can’t Editor Hepworth of the 
British Deaf Times throw some light on the above? 

— o — 

The very essence of intellectual happiness consists 
in the fact that a deaf child and another similarly 
afflicted can converse in signs with each other in 
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-a way that they are flexible of thought and in per- 
fect understanding with each other. 

— o — 

Dramatic acting is a part of the sign-language 
in all its phases, but dancing is another matter. I 
am for arm and hand gestures, but against 
the gyrations of the Turkey trot, the Grizzly bear 
and the Bunny hug. 

Signs are an unmitigated blessing and of im- 
measurable value to deaf children who use them. 
'Those who do not, miss one joy of life and unal- 
loyed happiness. 

— o — 

Lady Patient (languidly) : “I hear strange 
sounds in my ears, doctor !” 

Tired Physician : “Well, where else would you ex- 
pect to hear them?” — Ex. 

To the educated deaf, deafness is an inconven- 
ience, but not an affliction. 

— o — 

Let signs hold enlightened sway in all the schools 
■over the country. 


Social Functions in California 

On the fifth evening of March Miss Wornstaff 
•entertained Misses Sonneborn, Lefi and Misses Peek 
of Chicago; Chenwoeth, of Iowa; Kent, of New Jer- 
sey; Mr. and Mrs. Cool and Mrs. Andrews. There 
was a jolly time in spite of that bad rainy night, 
on account of which others could not come. 

The following day the Chicago Graces, with Miss 
Kent, made a flying trip to San Diego, and on their 
return Miss Jessie Woodburn gave a very pleasant 
whist party at her home. Mrs. Lefi won a prize. 
Fine refreshments were served. On the 14th Miss 
Chenwoeth departed for Iowa and will come back 
again in May for good. Her handsome house is 
Being erected in Hollywood. 

On the 16th an enjoyable luncheon was given at 
the pretty home of Mrs. Cool. Lilies and ferns 
graced the table to compliment the Chicago Graces 
and the charming Miss Kent. 

In the evening, at the residence of Frank Ellis, 
there was a merry St. Patrick Box-lunch party 
given to benefit the Frats. 

On the 18th Miss Kent left for the East. “Gone 
hut not forgotten.” 

On the 23rd, at the Amapola Club Hall, was 
organized the Gallaudet League. The officers elected 
were: Mr. N. V. Lewis, President; Mrs. A. M. 
Andrews, Vice-President; Miss Ella Roy. Secre- 
tary; Air. Depew, Treasurer; Miss Jessie Wood- 
Burn, Sergeant. 

One of the delightful affairs of the month was 
the picnic party at the residence of Sax Gilmore, 
•on Almboits Bay, on the front porch facing the 
Beautiful bay. Following lunchon, a launch ride was 
enjoyed. Those who were present, were the Chicago 
Graces, Misses Reaves, Wornstaff, Mills, Terry, 
Andrews and daughter, Mrs. Dove. Air. and Mrs. 
Dean. Misses Taylor and Young. 

Mr. Gilmore and family leave on the first of May 
for an extended tour in the Eastern States. 

The next day, Airs. N. V. Lewis was a hostess of 
a pleasant party in honor of Mrs. Emery, who leaves 
for her home in Chicago. 

Messrs. Lane, Kennedy and Waddell, who used 
to teach at the Jacksonville, 111 ., School for the Deaf, 
now take turns in holding services for the Deaf in 
a large, pretty room at the First Congregation 
Church. 


Wants The Deaf to Study Electricity 

Editor Worker : — Why not have an electrical in- 
stitution for the deaf in which they can, if they 
desire, study and in time become electricians. 

There is a very great need of a Technical In- 
stitution for the deaf somewhere and I sincerely 
hope the deaf especially will be interested enough 


in electricity to help in any waj to further such a 
movement for an institution of this kind. 

For seventeen years I have given exhibitions so 
as to educate and help others to understand elec- 
tricity and now I see that quite a few of the deaf 
are making electricity a study. 

We are thankful for such a man as Thomas A 
Edison, for without his wonderful brain we would 
not be able to make much headway. His invention 
of electric lights has enabled me to invent my ne-.v 
electric light 'phone for the deaf, or, as the hearing 
would say, a silent 'phone. 

Let the deaf be interested and go ahead as well 
as the hearing do in this study of electricity and its 
wonderful possibilities for all mankind. 

William E. Shaw. 

Lynn, Mass. 



ARTHUR L. HARVICK 


Air. Harvick is engaged in the business of fruit 
growing, gardening, floriculture and raising fancy 
poultry, in Vienna. 111 . He finds it very profitable 
work. He says there is a ready market for the 
above products if you can show the goods, and room 
for plenty more. Air. Harvick is partly deaf, but 
does not consider it a handicap in the least. 


Value of the Sign -Language 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the foremost psycholo- 
gists of America, oil reading Mr. Weston Jenkins’s 
recent article in the Annals on “The Value of the 
Sign-Language,” writes to the author as follows : 

“It has always seemed to me from my very hazy 
and general knowledge that there were things abort: 
the sign-language that ought to conserved and that 
to forbid it where it was so spontaneous was to 
simply shut up the soul of the child until, while 
learning to speak it also learned to get on without 
much expression. Besides the anthropological in- 
terest of the subject, sign-language is looming up 
in psychology tremendously, not so much on the 
basis of Mallory’s and other works on primitive 
people as in its psychological significance ; vide 
Wundt, who spent a lot of time on it in his Volk- 
psycholigie. I always give a lecture or two on it 
in my course on Genetic Psychology and am very 
glad to have your contribution. 1 wish 1 could get 
hold of other recent literature on the subject.” — 
Illinois Advance. 


“Kindness is the keynote of human happi- 
ness.” 
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mostly Uerse 

Edited b3' Mrs. G. T. Sanders. 


If I could find in field or wood some flow'r 
Some nameless flow’r sweeter than ail the rest, 

Yielding it's bloom and fragrance every hour. 
Then, leaving half it’s sweetness unexprest. 

In it’s deep chalice, closed in petals white. 

Which, at the lightest breath would lean apart 

And so disclose a glowing roseate light, 

Some lovely thing had kindled at it's heart 

If I could find such flow’r in field or wood, 
While yet it’s petals hung with early dew. 

I’d pluck it up and name it Gratitude 
And make all haste to offer it to you. 

Hold me hut safe again within the bond 
Of one immortal look ; all woe that was 
Forgotten, and all terror that may be 
Defied — no past is mine, no future ; look at me ! 

WHERE’S THE DIFFERENCE? 

1. “I desolated to my aunt’s house and I spent 
many hours in Christmas solitary to walk about the 
city for my good health.” 

2. “This crab created their origin in the strait of 
Dannourra. Japan, after the destruction of Heike 
family at greatest battle of 140?. They wear wor- 
rious face on their back." (Description of a crab 
written by a Japanese.) 

3 - “The first and lovingful Christ in of the glory. 
And all that good blessful of God. The beautiful is 
very fair, the Jesus of the capability. And all behold 
of always unforgot that I will love to good this min- 
ister of the Gospel.” (Extract from a “poem” for 
sale by a deaf-mute “preach.”) 

UNTO THE LAST 

^ “******* 

When the starved rook pecks 
At the tight stacked grain, 

And the tattered nest 
Flecks the leafless lane. 

Then, then will you love 
Me and still no less 
When the grass waves above 
My dreamlessness.” 

— Alfred Austin. Poet Laureate. 


When the Lord first made shad. 

The devil got mad. 

It seemed such a piece of delight. 

So. to ruin the scheme 

He jumped into the stream 

And stuck in the bones out of spite. 

When the strawberry red. 

First illumined it’s bed, 

The angels looked down and were glad. 
But the devil, 'tis said 
Fairly pounded his head 

For he had used up all the bones in the shad. 


Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive 1 
But we improve, grow sly and quick. 
And some of us get pretty slick. 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
— you know the rest : 

In the Summer just the same emotions burn 
beneath his vest ; 

In the Fall, the same unchanging passion makes 
his pulses bound — 

For he loves me, loves me always, loves me 
still the whole year round. 
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A deaf man by the name of Henry llilker con- 
ducts a large wholesale and retail coal and wood 
business in Berlin. — Wisconsin Times. 

Alfred Treue, a deaf cabinet-maker of Teltovv, a 
suburb of Berlin, makes a specialty of furniture for 
children and dolls. — Wisconsin Times. 

P. L. Axling, who not long ago purchased a 
fruit farm in Idaho, has returned to the Pacific 
coast, and is now working as a printer in Seattle. 
— Kansas Star. 

There is employed at the summer residence o^ 
the Emperor of Germany a deaf landscape gar- 
dener who recently celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as an employee of the park. — Califor- 
nia News. 

Max Hardtner, of Mayence, Germany, annually 
publishes a calendar containing among other in- 
teresting reading matter pertaining to the deaf a 
list of societies for the deaf in Germany and other 
countries, giving location of the hall and ad- 
dresses of the officers. — Wisconsin Times. 

Twenty-seven thousand dollars for new boys 
dormitory and ten thousand for remodeling and 
enlarging the heating plant, has been appropri- 
ated by the legislature of South Dakota and will 
be expended for those purposes during the com- 
ing summer. — Mo. Record. 

The health of the 260 pupils in the Paris Insti- 
tution for the Deaf is certainly well looked after 
with a staff of physicians high in quality and 
numbers. It comprises a chief physician, ati 
assistant physician, an oculist, two dentists, and 
a medical student residing in the institution. 
Most of the American schools have only one phy- 
sician on its pay roll, and he gives his attention 
only a short time each day usually . 

Geo. H. Allen, who was recently employed as 
news editor of the Daily Globe, has left for his 
home in Warren. Arizona. Mr. Allen is deaf, but 
despite his infirmity he is one of the best news- 
paper men in the country. His ability to display 
news to the best advantage is proverbial amongst 
newspaper men of the southwest as well as those 
of the large newspapers of Chicago and its vicinity. 
Not onlj r is he one of the most deft head writers in 
the country, but his editorial writings are un- 
excelled in the southwest. He leaves the Globe 
with the best wishes of all who have come in con- 
tact with him during his stay in this city. — Globe 
(Arizona) Silver Belt. 

Through the efforts of A. R. Spear, of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., interest has been aroused concern- 
ing the employment of the deaf, and the State Bu- 
reau of Labor, Industries and Commerce will en- 
deavor to secure the necessary legislation estab- 
lishing a division ofthebureau, which will attend 
solely to the employment of the deaf Mr. Spear 
believes the bureau, if established, should do the 
following: 

Make a thorough stud}’ of the question of labor 
among the deaf. Find out what lines of work they 
can take up to best advantage. Determine which 
occupations afford the widest opportunities for 
them. Acquaint business men with the compe- 
tency of deaf persons. Assist the deaf in many 
other ways. 

Mr. Spear believes that the bureau, if estab- 
ished, should also co-operate with the State School 
for the Deaf at Faribault. If the school is found 
lacking in its preparation of the deaf for remuner- 
ative occupations, the bureau can recommend 
changes, and work toward better conditions in 
j.he school. — Kansas Star. 


Detection gf Impostors. 

The air is full of sounds ; the sky tokens ; the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures ; and every object covered 
over with hints which speak to the intelligent . — Emerson 

W RITING in the Saturday Evening Post for 
January 13, on the scientific detection of 
criminals, Melville Davisson Post describes some 
of the modern devices whereby otherwise baffling 
mysteries in crime are readily detected by the 
trained investigator. Near the end of this article 
there are two paragraphs on the detection of 
deaf-mute impostors : 

Deaf-mutism. which used sometimes to be resorted to 
by criminals, can no longer avail them. The Abbe Sicard 
long ago devised a plan for the unmasking of these pre- 
tenders. He observed that under the old system when 
the deaf and dumb were taught to write they were 
taught with the eye, and that letters of a word were 
known to them only by their form and value ; he ob- 
served that errors in spelling of an impostor would 
always have reference to sound, thereby indicating that 
his knowledge had been obtained through the ear and 
not through the eye. A criminal who had defied all 
other means of detection wrote down serveral sentences 
in which the errors were produced by the sound of the 
words. The Abbe pronounced the man to be an impos- 
tor, without even taking the trouble to go and see him, 
and the subsequent confession of the criminal proved 
that the Abbe was right. 

In a case in which a man pretended to be deaf in one 
of his ears, Erhardt held a repeater at a certain dis- 
tance in front of him and asked him if he could hear 
it ; the man said that he could. Erhardt then asked 
him to close the good ear with his finger, leaving the 
pretended deaf ear open, moved the repeater closer to 
him and asked the man if he could hear it. He said 
that he could not. Erhardt then showed that the man 
must be an impostor, because by a series of experiments 
he had demonstrated that the repeater could be plainly 
heard at the last distance with the sound ear, although 
the latter be closed with the finger. 

The Abbe Sicard ’s method is well known to 
those connected with the deaf, and has been fre- 
quently used for the detection of deaf- fakirs. Dr. 
Dobyns had such an experience, indirectly, not 
so very long ago. The discovery of Erhardt, 
however, seems not to be so well known, and is 
of use only where the impostor simulates partial 
deafness. Every police department in thecountry 
should know how to detect deaf-mute impostors 
in the simplest and quickest way. It was not so 
long ago that we read where an eastern judge 
was unable to tell whether the man before him 
was an impostor, but sent him to the work house 
any way, to make sure. Chief of Police Howard, 
if he has not already done so. might do well to 
compile a list of methods for detecting deaf-fakirs, 
and see that every police chief in the country 
receives a copy. Mr. Post seems to think deaf 
impostors are decreasing. On the contrary, hard- 
ly a day passes but the press of our large cities 
notes the presence of tlrs species of human para- 
site — Kansas Star. 

How to determine whether a man is deaf or is 
merely pretending to be is the problem that has 
engaged the attention of Police Judge Levingand 
Probation Officer Mining sinceJolinG. Grownest, 
46. was arrested Jan. 20, on the charge of being a 
common beggar in Cleveland, Ohio. For Grown- 
est used the plea when he was begging that he 
was deaf and dumb, the police say. When the 
patrolman who arrested him brought him into the 
station to enter his name on the blotter Grownest 
whipped out a pad and pencil and wrote liis name 
011 that. All efforts on the part of the police to 
suiprise him into speaking failed. At every at- 
tempt Grownest would shake his head and rap- 
idly scribble on his little pad the declaration that 
he could neither talk nor hear. The police be- 
lieved that he was feigning and locked him up. 

In court Grownest still stuck to his character 
of mute and defied all attempts on the part of the 
judge to trap him into speech. Not able to decide 
whether or not the man was an impostor the judge 
sent him back to jail and sent for Mrs. Elmer 
Bates, president of the Society for the Deaf, and 
asked her to talk to him. After trying in vain to 
talk to him through the sign-language, Mrs. 
Bates came to the conclusion also that the man 
was faking. 

In court the judge sentenced the man to $50, 
costs and 30 days in the workhouse. “If you will 
speak one word I will throw off the $50 from the 
sentence,” Levine told Grownest. The man’s 
face grew red and his lips moved as though he 
were about to speak. Then his jaws snapped 
shut and he shook his head. He was sent to 
Warrensville farm. 


I11 Marsovan, Asiatic Turkey, there has recent- 
ly been opened a school for the deaf. Nothing 
has hitherto been done for this class in that 
country except through one Mohammedan school 
in Constantinople. The funds for the purchase of 
the house for this school were pledged by Park 
Avenue Congregational Church in Minneapolis, 
from which Miss King went as a missionary, and 
the school is named the King School for the Deaf. 
College friends of Miss King have untied in gifts- 
to meet expenses in opening work. — Oklahoman 

Mr. Win. Platte, of 31 Leeale Street, Belfast, 
Ireland, would like to exchange picture post-cards 
with deaf people in America, He is not particu- 
lar as to sex. He expects to make his home in 
America some day. 

Hyman Berdstein, a deaf-man, living in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has invented a passenger-carry- 
ing aeroplane, which, if it fulfills the claims made 
for it by its inventor, marks a wonderful advance 
in the science of aerial navigation. In addition 
to the engineer and pilot, the new air craft is de- 
signed to carry passengers. — Haoiser. 

‘‘Kindness is a language that even the dumb can 
speak.” 



Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 

WORLD’S BUST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory of Theatres: 

Fifth Avenue. — Broadway and 28th Street. All 
Star Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Con- 
certs Every Sunday. 

B. F. Keith's L T nion Square — at Broadway and 14th 
Street. — V audevil le. 

B. F. Keith’s Harlem Opera House — 125th Street 
and 7th Avenue. — Moving Pictures and Vaude- 
ville. Changed Daily. 

B. F. Keith’s Jersey City. — Newark Avenue. — All 
Star Vaudeville. Two Big Shows Daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor's 125th Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor's 58th Street Theatre. — Moving Pic- 
tures. 

B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theatres in 100 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatres : Newark, Albany and Troy. 
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€be British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by J oseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
«0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England. 




THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry goods & Housefurnishings , 
Trenton, N. J. 

D ® ®® ® 



F. S. Katzenliach 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 



hardware 


Grates 



Beaters 


Cite Beaters 



Ranges 


and 



mantels 


facings 





Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
DAII.V excepting Mondays of April, May, Nov. and 
December from Pier 1, N. R., 8:20 A M. 

EXTRA LANDING— Leave 129 St. N. R. from May 
25th to Sept. 8th, 7:20. A.M. 


Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, ^3c. ; Children, 25c. each. 



‘The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


t 

COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style— with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
arid Overcoats 
$ 15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 




Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, Fiench Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 


THE HOME OF 


GUNSON 


College Brzvnd 
Clothes 


V. 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


J 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every’ Week. 


Alwaj’S the best show 
in town 


I Prices : 

matinees ■ ■ ■ • 10, 15 and 25 cents 
B nights ■ ■ ■ 15 , 25, 35 and 50 cents 



Are all those who appreciate the valne of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time's destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Ac,, call on. 

€. f. Hooper * Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city 




■THE NEW JERSEY'" 

State 

N o r 111 a 1 a n d Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per \-ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely' furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schaufpl.br 
John P. Murray 
J os. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Henry Jones P'ord 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers of The Board 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognarii Betts.. 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions; 

The candidate must be a resident of the Slate, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address: 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 


Academic Department 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


Printing and Engraving; 

J Kindergarten 

( and; Drawing 

Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA B. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. .. 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D 
Charles McLaughlin 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN 


| MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEV MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporatf.d) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

’ rrTtr’ Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone •ending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain oar opinion free whether an 
tarentlon la probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
eent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

patents taken through Mann A Co. receive 
special ru>ticc, without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


M ach i n e ry lor 1 Mitering 
G ri n d i n y. Mixing and 

c • O 

I'orming ( lav. 


Scientific American 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest c 
eolation of any scientific Journal. Terms. 9- 
year ; four months, $L Sold by all newsdeale 

MUNN &Co. 36lBroadwa »NewYo 

Branch Oflloe, 625 F Bt., Washington, D. 0. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

Yhj_ SPORTING GOODS A GAMES 
•P OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

EN GRAVING A DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


PACH BROS. 

Photog'raphe 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Sells the best $1-50 and $2.00 Derby ill the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, & c. 

33 HAST STATE ST., TKKNTUN, N. .1 . 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. J. 


Conklin 's Self-Filling Pen 

Monre's Non-Leaking Pen 
Wciterm-in' s lilea! Pen 

•■The Capital " —$1.00-- Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Watker Sectional Filing Systems 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 

No odors, and no danger in using. 

Prise #4.15 and 45.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t aay ao many gc id things about them. 

Ccome and see them 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 A 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S- BROAD ST 


1 X 9 North Broad Bt., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
IS N. Warren Street Trenton N. J 




